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The  Bank  on  the  Corner 

This  bank  is  pleased  to  welcome  the  students’  accounts,  no 
matter  how  small.  Bring  your  money  or  your  drafts  to  us,  and 
open  an  account  Get  a check  book  and  pay  your  bills  by 
check,  and  save  the  possibility  of  your  paying  twice.  Our  cap- 
ital, surplus  and  standing  are  ample  security  to  you  for  your  money. 

Try  us  and  see  how  well  we  treat  you. 

THE  STATE  SAVINGS  BANK  CO. 

M.  M.  SQUIRE.  President  H.  L.  BASSETT.  Cashier 
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OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Henry  Churchill  King,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

Legal  Title:  “The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 


FINNEY  MEMORIAL  'CHAPEL 

/ The  College  of  Arts  & Sciences 

Departments  The  Theolo^cal  Seminary 
i The  Conservatory  of  Music 
\ The  Academy 

Also  courses  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  a Teachers  Course  in  Phys- 
ical Training,  and  a Summer  Session. 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  numbers  998  students, — the 
largest  college  department  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  seventy-ninth  year  begins  Thursday,  September  21,  1911. 


For  catalogues  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  address  the  Secretary, 
George  M.  Jones 
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Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 

A high-grade  professional  school  for  college 
graduates  training  for  Christian  leadership  : 

The  Ministry  of  the  Churches 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Work 
Social  Service  in  City  or  Country 
Christian  Teaching 
Foreign  Missionary  Service 

From  the  beginning  free  from  sectarian  control  and 
creedal  limitations,  the  Seminary  stands  for  the  unpreju- 
diced Search  for  the  Truth,  for  the  Culture  of  Christian 
Character  and  Experience,  and  for  the  Development  of 
efficient  Christian  Leadership. 

78th  year  opened  September  21,  1910  with  record  attendance 

For  catalogue,  and  schedule  of  courses  for  the  2d 
Semester  beginning  February  7,  1911,  address  the  Acting 
Dean,  Professor  G.  W.  Fiske,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


KRAKAUER  PIANOS 


and  the  Position  They  Occupy  at  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Oberlin  Conservatory ofMusic 

Charles  W.  Morrison,  Director. 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  Sept.  15,  1910. 

'The  B.  Drehers  Sons  Co.:  Dear 
Sirs — The  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music  has  used  the  Krakauer  Pianos 
in  its  praotice  rooms  for  many  years. 
They  'have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
in  every  particular.  They  have  a 
fine  quality  of  tone,  a delightful  ac- 
tion, stay  in  tune  well,  and  have 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  durable. 
We  have  jusit  purchased  a carload  of 
theim  this  summer  for  our  new  build- 
ing. Very  sincerely  yours, 


Years  of  Service 
in  this  Conserva- 
tory is  Proof  of 
Quality  — it’s 
Another  Thing 
Merely  to  Claim. 


C.  W.  MORRISON. 

That’s  the  difference  between  a Krakauer  piano  and — the  others.  Proven 
quality  is  more  important  than  price,  and  yet  the  Krakauer  costs  no  more 
than  the  swarm  of  "just  as  good”  pianos. 

If  you  want  the  piano  that  can  show  real  leasons  for  superiority,  pur- 


chase a Krakauer.  You  will  not  go  wrong,  there  are  many  reasons. 


KRAKAUER  BROS.,  195  Cypress  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches 
Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College 


Warner  Hall 

Winter  Term  began  Wednesday,  January  4,  1911 
For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Four  series  of  500  prints  each,  reproducing  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  Early  Italian  Painting, 

Later  Italian  Painting.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting 
The  only  series  published  for  the  student  of  art. 


2000  subjects  at  one  cent  each,  80  cents  per  hundred 
“Outlines”  to  accompany  each  series  are  published  as 
an  aid  to  the  student.  $1.50  each  volume  separately;  $1.00 
each  volume  when  purchased  with  complete  series  of  500. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

40  Trinity  Place,  Boston 

Send  2 cent  stamp  for  complete  catalogue  and  sample  prints 
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College  or  Business 
—Which? 


Don  t give  up  college  because  you  lack  preparatory  training  or  money.  Don't 
settle  down  in  a poorly-paid  position  because  you  lack  the  training  for  something 
better.  ^Ve  will  prepare  you  at  home,  during  your  spare  time,  at  small  cost,  to 
meet  college  entrance  requirements,  or  to  fill  a well-paid  business  position.  Send  for 
our  booklets. 


“From  Odd  Jobs  to  a Bachelor’s  Degree’’ 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  tuition,  board,  clothes,  books,  etc.,  at  college.  “Why 
and  How  will  tell  you  how  to  find  the  time  and  money  necessary  for  a thorough 
business  training.  Either  one  free  for  a postal.  Write  to-day  for  these  “self  help’’ 
booklets. 

AmericanSchool  of  Correspondence 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Every  woman  should 
wear  the  same  make  of 
corsets  on  all  occasions 
— not  necessarily  the 
same  grade  garment 
about  her  household 
duties,  perhaps  one  a 
little  heavier  than  she 
would  wear  on  “dress- 
up’’  occasions.  She  should  certainly  wear  one 
just  as  shapely, ^at  all  times,  as  it  is  when  she  is 
about  her  work  that  her  form  is  apt  to  lose  its 
trimness.  It  then  particularly  requires  the  stay- 
ing and  shaping  power  of  the  corset  to  hold  its 
lines. 
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Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston 
Photographs  8x10 

$1.00 

each 

The  T.J.  Rice 
Stu  d io 

Has  the  latest  and 
best  pictures  of  Mrs. 
Johnston. 

We  make  sittings 
by  appointment  and 
give  you  excellent 
work  of  the  latest 
finish. 

We  are  the  Official 
Photographers  for  the 
Oberlin  College  Annual 

Studio 

Phone  77  West  College  St  j 


Latest  Model  Style  605 

Supremacy 

AMONG  AMERICA'S  FAVORITE 
MAKES  IS  ACCORDED 

IVERS  & POND 
PIANOS 

They  embody  every  refinement  which  half 
a century’s  experience  can  suggest.  Used  in 
over  350  leading  educational  institutions  and 
nearly  50,000  discriminating  homes.  Every 
intending  purchaser  should  have  our  new 
catalogue  picturing  and  describing  the  ex- 
quisite models  we  are  bringing  out  for  fall 

trade.  WRITE  FOR  IT. 

Our  “No  Risk’’  Mail  Order  Plan 

a unique  proposition  for  buying  “on  ap- 
proval," is  available  wherever  in  the  United 
States  no  dealer  sells  IVERS  & POND 
Pianos.  We  pay  railway  freights  both  ways 
if  piano  fails  to  please.  Old  instruments 
taken  in  exchange.  Attractive  Easy  Pay- 
ment plans  available  wherever  you  may  live 

Fill  out  and  send  this  Coupon  to 

IVERS  & POND  PIANO  CO. 

114  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mail  me  your  new  catalogue  and  valuable 
information  to  buyers. 

Name.  

Address.  


Post- Inventory  Sales 

Throughout  the  store 
afford  saving  possibili- 
ties of  vital  interest  to 
the  economical  house 
furnisher. 


7 he  Sterling  & IVelch  Co. 

1225  Euclid  Avenue 

CLEVELAND 
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STIEFF  PIANOS 

The  evolution  of  the  Stieff  Piano  since  1842, 
through  three  generations  of  piano  builders,  has  pro- 
duced an  Art  Product  of  unsurpassed  merit. 

The  Stieff  Piano 

Embodies  the  greatest  achievements  in  piano 
science,  and  the  latest  products  of  the  Stieff  Factory, 
are  models  of  constructive  durability,  tone  quality  and 
artistic  case  design. 

Write  to-day  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

CHAS.  M.  STIEFF 

9 No.  Liberty  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


Starr  Pianos  are  used  today  in  more  Music  Schools 
and  Colleges  than  those  of  any  other  make. 

More  than  90,000  of  these  instruments  are  giving 
satisfaction  in  the  best  homes  of  this  country. 

Whether  an  the  severe  test  of  school  use  or  in  the  more  exacting  demands 
of  the  concert  piano  the  tone  and  action  are  the  qualities  upon  which  selec- 
tion is  necessarily  made. 

Fhr  a liftime  use  in  the  home  these  qualities  in  Starr  Pianos  are  augment- 
ed by  extreme  durability  of  construction  and  case  designs  in  harmony  with 
the  modern  conception  of  home  decorative  art. 

When  interested  let  us  prove  the  quality  of  our  instruments. 


THE  STARR  PIANO  CO. 
Richmond,  Ind. 

Complete  manufacturers  of 

Grands,  Upright  and  Playerpianos 
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What  is  music? 
liow  should  it  be  played? 

Music  is  a medium  used  by  com- 
posers to  convey  their  thoughts  and 
is  their  way  of  telling  a story.  Their 
heart  aches,  passions  and  pleasures 
are  told  in  their  music.  And  to  get 
their  full  meaning  proper  rendition, 
interpretation  and  expression  of 
thought  are  necessary. 

The  A.  B.  Chase 
Artistano 

with  its  sweet  tone  and 
player  mechanism  that 
stands  alone  in  the 
music  world  becomes 
the  second  medium  by  which  we  all  may  listen 
to  the  work  of  our  favorite  composer,  with  the 
feeling  befitting  the  music  rendered. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  is  largely 
used  in  Oberlin  Conservatory,  and 
has  the  unqualified  commendation  of 
both  faculty  and  students. 

Hundreds  of  the  Alumni  who  read 
this  magazine  have  been  in  daily 
touch  with  them  in  the  college  and 
conservatory,  and  are  recommending 
them  to  their  friends  everywhere. 

For  catalogues  and  other  information 
address  the  manufacturers, 

THE  A.  B.  CHASE  COMPANY, 

NORWALK,  OHIO. 
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Alumni  Room,  Oberlin  College 

Furniture  and  decorations 
designed  and  executed  by 

^bel^orbeimer-Brook^  c/2 tudioc^T* 

Decor^tar,/1  a.rt3  Furm<y>berc/' 

1931  CascrhTAntbc/AreeE'  CHeVetand 


XTbc 

Cleveland 
TTrust  Company 

Capital,  $2,500,000 
Surplus,  $2,500,000 

A Savings  bank  for  all  people  protected  by  every  modern 
safeguard  and  affording  its  depositors  every  modern  bank- 
ing facility.  Mail  accounts  solicited.  4 per  cent 
interest  on  savings.  Euclid  Avenue  and  East  Ninth 
Street,  Cleveland. 
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College  and  School  Stationery 

Bookbinding  and  Engraving 


®tjr  (Sariinrr  printing  (En. 


Cleveland 


jGAR^a^TIllG  COl 


Caxton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Strictly  First-class  Work 


Books  and  Catalogs 
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The  Summer  Session 

Oberlin  College 

June  22nd  to  August  llth,  1911 

Courses  of  graduate,  undergraduate,  and 
preparatory  grade  will  be  given  by  experienced 
and  successful  college  teachers.  All  the 
privileges  of  the  college  library,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  state,  will  be  open  to  members 
of  the  Summer  Session.  A course  of  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  lectures  will  be  given. 

For  particulars  address 


C. 

45  King  Street 


N.  COLE 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


A.  D.  BOOTH 

Furniture  and  Funeral  Director 


23  South  Main  St. 


Telephone  143 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a Knife,  a Hone,  a 
Razor,  a Strop,  a Scissors,  a anything  in 
the  line  of  fine  Cutlery.  Come  and  in- 
spect our  stock. 

Huckins  & Huckins 
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Publications  of  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company 


The  Ice  Age  in  North  America  and 
Its  Bearing  Upon  the  Antiquity  of  Man 

By  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D D.,  LL.D., 
F.G.S.A.  New,  Thoroughly  Revised  and 
Greatly  Enlarged —5th — Edition.  200 
Illustrations,  750  pages,  8vo,  cloth,  $5.00. 
In  preparation.  To  those  who  order  in 
advance  before  February  1,  it  will  be 
furnished  at  $4.00  postpaid,  payable  on 
receipt  of  the  book  immediately  after 
publication. 

The  Coup  de  Grace  to  the  Welhausen 
Critics  of  the  Pentateuch 

Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism  by 
Harold  M.  Wiener,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  author  of 
“Studies  in  Biblical  Law.”  255  pages, 
8vo,  cloth  $1.50.  postpaid.  “The  book  is 
a most  important  contribution  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a 
straight  challenge  to  the  School  of 
Wellliausen.” — The  Tablet  (London). 

The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch 

By  the  same  author.  A Comprehen- 
sive Answer  to  the  Wellliausen  Critics. 
150  pages,  8vo,  paper,  40  cents,  postpaid. 

Scientific  Confirmations  of  Old 
Testament  History 

By  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
F.G.S.A.  40  illustrations,  450  pages, 
12mo,  cloth.  $2.00,  net;  postage  17c. 


Miracle  and  Science 
Bible  Miracles  Examined  by  the 
Methods,  Rules  and  Tests  of  the  Science 
of  Jurisprudence  as  Administered  Today 
in  Courts  of  Justice,  by  Francis  J.  Lamb, 
Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law.  Cloth, 
12mo,  350  pages,  $1.50  net,  postpaid  $1.62. 

The  Person  of  Christ 
Being  a Consideration  of  the  Homiletic 
Value  of  the  Biblical  View  of  the  Nature 
of  That  Person,  by  Edward  H.  Merrell, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  lately  president  and  pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  Ripon  College. 
Cloth,  12mo,  192  pages,  90  cents,  net, 
postpaid,  $1.00. 

Eighty-First  Year 
The  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
A Religious  and  Sociological  Quarter- 
ly, edited  by  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  with  the  aid  of  numerous  eminent 
associates.  The  invaluable  discussions 
of  the  Pentateuchal  Problems  by  Mr. 
Harold  M.  Weiner,  will  be  continued 
through  1911.  Terms,  Annual  Subscrip- 
tions 83.00;  Single  Copy  75  cents. 

The  Records  of  the  Past 
Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Editor;  Mr.  Frederick  Bennett  Wright, 
Assistant  Editor.  Terms,  Annual  Sub- 
scription $3.00,  Single  Copy  50  cents, 
Foreign  Subscriptions  $3.36,  Mexico  $3 
and  Canada  $3.20. 

Records  of  the  Past  Exploration  Society 
330  A Street,  S.  E.  Washington,  D.  C. 


BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  CO.,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Out  of  Town  Depositors 

The  mail  service  is  rapid  and  safe  for  the 
conveyance  of  money,  to  and  from  the  bank. 

The  Superior  Bank  shows  its  safety  by  the 
evidence  of  ten  million  dollars  growth  in  five 
years,  an  unparalleled  expression  of  public 
confidence.  We  pay  4 per  cent  interest  on 
savings  accounts,  and  one  dollar  is  enough 
to  open  such  an  account.  We  invite  your 
deposit. 

The  Superior  Savings  & l rust  Comp  any 

Rockefeller  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  OBERLIN  TREE 


U/ie  Ob  or l in  jilumni  C//Jctgcizine 
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An  Obcrlin  Tree 

The  following  letter  was  recently  read  by  President  King  in 
Chapel : 

November  n,  1910 

President  H.  C.  King 

Oberlin,  Ohio, 

My  Dear  President  King : — 

By  the  courtesy  of  Major  W.  W.  Forsyth,  Superintendent  of 
Yosemite  National  Park,  I was  permitted  last  summer  to  select  one 
of  the  few  remaining  unnamed  trees  in  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Se- 
quoias as  an  Oberlin  College  tree,  and  by  his  authority  the  name 
“Oberlin”  has  been  posted  on  the  tree. 

I am  sending  herewith  a photograph  of  this  tree,  to  be  hung  in 
the  library  or  other  suitable  place.  The  tree  is  a fine  specimen  of 
Sequoia  Gigantea,  standing  close  to  the  main  road  through  the  Grove 
about  two  hundred  yards  below  the  “Cabin.”  The  other  Sequoias 
in  the  Grove,  except  those  having  descriptive  names,  “Grizzly  Giant,” 
“Fallen  Monarch,”  etc-,  are  named  after  great  Americans,  the  larger 
states,  prominent  cities  and  leading  colleges. 

The  Sequoia  Gigantea  is  a tree  of  such  unique  distinction  that  I 
felt  greatly  pleased  to  be  permitted  to  couple  the  name  of  Oberlin 
with  one  of  these  mighty  pioneers  of  the  forest,  the  oldest  living 
things  on  earth,  in  the  famous  Mariposa  Grove. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

George  W.  Hinman,  ’93. 
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The  College  and  Democracy 

We  turn  today  to  some  of  the  definite  concrete  applications  of 
the  democratic  spirit  to  our  own  college  life.  It  is  here,  of  course, 
that  our  prejudices  are  most  likely  to  be  aroused,  for  men  naturally 
feel  bound  to  defend  a course  already  adopted.  But  I may  well  re- 
mind you  of  the  title  of  an  essay,  written  some  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Trumbull, — “The  Nobility  of  Apologizing” ; for  after  all  it  takes  a 
large  man  to  be  willing  candidly  to  retrace  his  steps  from  a false  po- 
sition taken.  Many,  too,  are  democrats  in  theory,  who  are  not  by 
any  means  democrats  in  fact.  Many  men  think  themselves  to  be- 
lieve in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men  who  have 
no  real  recognition  of  the  fact  that  God  is  their  father  and  that  men 
are  their  brothers ; and  it  is  hard  for  many  of  us  thoroughly  to  get 
rid  of  the  desire  to  use  some  persons,  at  least,  as  conveniences,  as 
mere  means,  with  on  true  recognition  of  them  as  persons.  There 
are  charming  women  and  men  of  charming  manners,  who  grow  hard 
as  adamant  at  some  such  point,  where  their  personal  convenience  is 
trenched  upon.  The  genuine  test  of  democracy  is  in  its  applications. 
The  proof  that'  you  have  the  democratic  spirit  is  willingness  to  sacri- 
” fice  something  for  it. 

I have  been  asking  you  to  come  to  the  whole  question  of  democ- 
racy in  the  college  in  the  light  of  its  largest  relations, — its  relations 
to  the  world  movements  of  our  time,  to  national  interests  and  to  one’s 
highest  service.  And  may  I ask  you  still  to  keep  these  larger  con- 
siderations in  mind  as  we  turn  to  the  applications  ? All  of  these  ap- 
plications, I think  of  as  simply  implied  in  the  single  thesis,  that  a true 
college  democracy  requires  that  the  college  life  should  be  democratic 
through  and  through  and  at  every  point. 

First  of  all,  let  us  see  what  the  democratic  principle  would  mean 
as  applied  to  our  literary  societies.  And  at  the  very  beginning  let  us 
remind  ourselves  of  our  long-standing  tradition,  which  I blame  my- 
self for  not  doing  more  to  keep  alive ; for  it  was  a unique  tradition, 
that  helped  to  give  individuality  to  the  college,  and  is  worthy  of 
careful  preservation.  This  older  tradition,  as  I understand  it,  held 
that  the  literary  societies  were  to  be  considered  part  of  the  open  edu- 
cational advantages  of  the  college.  For  efficiency  s sake  it  was  rec- 
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ognized  that  there  must  be  some  limit  to  the  number  of  members, 
just  as  in  classes.  (It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  that  number  of 
members  might  reasonably  perhaps  be  somewhat  larger  now,  since 
there  is  much  more  writing  required  in  the  regular  college  course 
than  in  the  earlier  days.)  The  older  tradition  held,  also,  that  there 
should  be  as  many  literary  societies  as  were  necessary  to  provide 
for  all  in  college  who  wished  the  kind  of  training  which  the  literary 
societies  could  furnish-  The  aim,  too,  was  to  keep  the  societies  of 
as  nearly  equal  strength  as  possible,  to  insure  thus,  a wholesome 
rivalry.  Tire  health  of  each  society,  it  was  felt,  needed  that  the  oth- 
er societies  also  should  be  strong,  just  as  there  is  needed  both  for 
the  life  of  the  nation  and  for  the  life  of  a political  party,  a strong 
opposition  party.  There  was  no  desire,  or  attempt,  therefore,  on 
the  part  of  any  one  society  to  monopolize  all  the  ‘‘nicest”  or  strong- 
est. It  was  in  harmony  with  this  policy  that  it  was  also  understood 
that  there  would  be  no  asking  members  to  join,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  practically  no  rejection  of  applications.  That  is  to  say,  the 
policy  of  the  literary  societies  was  intended  to  be  genuinely,  thor- 
oughly, and  consistently  democratic. 

Side  by  side  with  this  statement  of  the  traditional  policy  of  our 
literary  societies,  it  is  only  fair  to  recognize  that  the  present  condi- 
tions are  somewhat  different  from  the  earlier  conditions  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  in  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  years  there  was  a small- 
er actual  number  of  negroes  in  college.  The  proportion  was  not 
especially  different,  but  the  smaller  actual  number  made  it  plain  that 
there  could  be  no  likelihood  of  any  large  number  in  any  one  society. 
The  increasing  number  of  negro  students  means  that  they  themselves 
need  to  be  considerate  in  the  situation,  to  recognize  that  it  would 
not  be  desirable  that  one  society  should  find  itself  with  a very  large 
proportion  of  colored  students ; and  the  situation  might  possibly  jus- 
tify a literary  society,  such  as  I understand  has  already  been  formed, 
wholly  of  negroes,  to  insure  such  opportunities  to  all  who  desire 
them,  and  a larger  share  in  such  work  than  would  otherwise  nat- 
urally come  to  them.  For  it  must  be  recognized  that  because  of 
the  natural  tastes  and  abilities  of  negroes  in  these  literary  and  ora- 
torical directions,  there  is  likely  to  be  a larger  proportion  of  colored 
than  of  white  students  wishing  society  work.  But  the  formation 
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of  such  a negro  literary  society  should  not  mean  that  all  the  negroes 

are  to  be  so  provided  for. 

The  second  point  in  which  the  present  conditions  differ  from  the 
earlier,  is  that  there  were  then  fewer  students  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  societies.  That  is,  in  general,  in  earlier  days  there  were 
no  more  students  available  than  were  needed  for  society  work.  The 
question,  therefore,  of  sifting  and  rejecting  members,  practically  did 
not  come  up.  The  change  in  the  number  of  students  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  societies,  means,  probably,  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  more  literary  society  for  men,  and  one, — or  perhaps  two 
more  literary  societies — for  women. 

Now  a thorough  and  consistent  application  of  the  democratic 
spirit  to  our  college  literary  societies  requires,  I think,  that  we 
should  revive  and  hold  stanchly  to  our  older  unique  and  thoroughly 
democratic  tradition;  that  the  societies  should  adopt  the  same  policy 
as  the  college,  and  regard  themselves  as  a part  of  the  educational 
opportunities  here  offered.  That  is,  the  societies  should  be  truly 
open, — in  no  sense  exclusive,— practically  accepting  members  in  the 
order  of  application.  Nothing  else  will  really  save  us  from  the 
omnipresent  virus  of  a snobbish  exclusiveness. 

A committee  on  membership  to  sift  names  seems  at  first  only 
a reasonable  and  wise  policy.  Such  a committee  is  thought  of  as 
able  to  keep  up  the  standards  of  a society;  and  under  the  circum- 
stances it  has  come  into  existence  very  naturally.  What  are  the  real 
reasons  against  such  a sifting  membership  committee?  All  the 
reasons  may  be  summed  up  in  one,  that  nothing  less  than  a virtual 
abolition  of  the  sifting  membership  committee  will  give  a consistent- 
ly democratic  policy.  And  various  considerations  seem  to  me  to 
make  this  clear. 

First  of  all,  if  the  college  ought  to  be  proud  of  its  own  demo- 
cratic position,  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  against  any, 
on  account  of  color,  race,  social  advantages,  or  congeniality,  and 
should  insist  that  to  each  should  be  given  his  full 
opportunity,  why  should  the  society  be  proud  of  an  op- 
posite attitude?  We  cannot  well  find  pride  in  the  democ- 
racy and  cosmopolitanism  of  the  college,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the 
denial  of  both  in  the  society,  on  the  other  hand.  Moreover,  if  the 
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democratic  spirit  is  so  absolutely  vital  for  the  college  as  a whole,  as 
I think  we  have  seen  it  to  be,  can  the  society  afford  to  miss  within 
itself  its  full  effect?  We  have  found  that  in  the  great  world  without 
there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  a steadily  growing  democratic  trend. 
Are  we  to  face  the  growing  democracy  in  the  world  without,  with  a 
lessening  democracy  in  the  world  within  the  college? 

The  inconsistency  in  the  exclusive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
society  is  seen,  also,  when  one  compares  it  with  the  only  justifiable 
aim  in  life.  When  one  thinks  of  the  modern  world  as  contrasted 
with  the  ancient  world,  even  in  so  splendid  a representative  as  the 
Greek  state,  he  sees  that  what  has  happened  increasingly  in  the  mod- 
ern world  is  just  this:  that  the  modern  man  requires  of  himself  not 
merely  that  there  should  be  pleasing  employment  for  his  activities, 
but  the  clear  sense  of  service  rendered,  if  his  work  is  to  give  him 
even  happiness.  And  there  is  probably  hardly  one  of  you,  who 
hears  me  today,  that  has  not  such  an  aim, — to  serve.  You  mean  to 
to  be  of  service  in  the  world.  Is  there,  then,  to  be  no  serving  now 
and  here?  Suppose — I do  not  grant  it — the  democratic  policy  pro- 
posed admits  several  men  who  are  somewhat  of  a drag  on  the  so- 
ciety. Are  you  willing  to  help  a little  to  give  them  opportunities  all 
the  more  greatly  needed,  or  are  you  to  shut  the  door  in  their  faces  ? 
You  mean  to  give  your  life  to  the  opening  of  doors  of  opportunity 
to  men  who  need  them.  Can  you  do  less  here? 

Moreover,  may  it  not  be  reasonably  urged  that,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  individual  classes,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  societies  setting 
up  a further  intellectual  standard?  The  college  already  supplies  in 
its  admission  requirements,  a sufficient  intellectual  standard.  The 
fact  is  that  the  society  exclusion  is  practically  certain  to  act  more  on 
the  lines  of  mere  congeniality.  The  fact  that  one  of  the  women’s 
literary  societies  last  year  declined  to  receive  three  young  women, 
who  proved  afterward  to  be  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  rank,  indicates  how 
certainly  the  grounds  for  admission  in  the  exclusive  body  are  likely  to 
be  something  other  than  merely  intellectual.  In  a neighboring  uni- 
versity one  of  the  ablest  of  its  recent  graduates,  who  has  abundantly 
proved  himself  stimulating  to  a degree  quite  unusual,  was  turned 
down  by  three  fraternities  in  succession  as  too  quiet  and  “poky.” 

Moreover,  it  might  well  be  questioned  whether  there  are  such 
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marked  differences  as  are  often  assumed  within  the  limits  of  a col- 
lege generation.  It  is  probably  never  true  that  a group  of  ten  or 
twelve  can  be  picked  out  of  a large  class  as  infallibly  the  ablest  in 
the  class. 

The  very  fact,  too,  of  the  existence  of  a sifting  committee,  and 
the  fear  of  rejection  by  such  a committee,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  more  modest,  in  all  probability  deter  many  from  applying  for 
admission  to  the  societies  who  would  like  to  come  into  them,  and 
whom  the  societies  need.  The  plan  of  the  sifting  committee  thus 
itself  acts  to  check  the  growth  of  the  society,  and  to  repress  individ- 
ual initiative- 

To  mistake  this  plan  of  the  genuinely  open  society,  as  favoring 
a lower  and  less  stimulating  intellectual  life  is,  I believe,  to  mistake 
the  very  secret  of  progress.  The  prime  purpose  of  an  intelligent 
democracy  is  to  guard  inviolably  the  individuality  and  initiative  of 
every  citizen.  Upon  this,  above  all  else,  progress  depends.  No 
state,  no  civilization,  can  afford  to  lose  the  honest  reaction  of  each 
citizen, — to  run  the  risk  of  missing  any  valuable  individual  contribu- 
tion. And  faith  in  democracy  means  the  belief  that  no  aristocracy, 
no  leadership,  is  wise  enough  to  pick  out  beforehand  the  individuals 
whose  contributions  are  to  be  most  valuable.  And  we  may  be  sure 
we  can  not  wisely  undertake  to  do  it  in  the  policy  of  the  college  or 
of  the  college  society. 

But  even  if  the  society  standard  of  brilliancy  gained  a good  deal 
more  than  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose,  I believe  that'  there  would 
still  be  far  greater  loss  than  gain,  even  for  the  society  itself,  in  admit- 
ting the  undemocratic,  exclusive  spirit. 

For,  even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  present  members  in  any  given 
society  are  a superior  set,  quite  above  the  average  run  of  the  stu- 
dents of  their  generation,  nevertheless  they  need  those  of  another 
set.  They  need  contact  with  the  common  run  of  men.  What 
Arthur  Ruhl  has  recently  written  of  certain  private  schools,  has  as 
certainly  application  to  the  exclusive  literary  society: 

“It  isn’t  that  the  boys  aren’t  carefully  chosen,  but  that  they  are 
too  carefully  chosen.  It  is  precisely  because  these  boys  are  all  so 
nice  and  good-looking  and  polite,  and  ‘the  kind  they  are  likely  to 
know  afterward,’  that  the  bracing  charm  and  romance  of  Ameri- 
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can  life,  school-boy  or  grown-up,  is  lost.  It  isn’t  that  so  few  of  us 
get  inside  to  know  them ; it  is  that  so  few  of  them  ever  get  outside 
to  know  us.  It  isn’t  that  America  particularly  needs  this  or  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  boys,  but  that  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys 
rather  particularly  need  America.” 

The  truth  probably  is  that  no  single  agency  has  been  so  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  nation  as  the  public  school,  just  because  there  have 
been  mingled  here  the  children  of  all  ranks  and  nationalities.  And 
the  college  cannot  afford  to  forego  the  advantage  of  such  democratic 
mingling. 

Moreover,  in  all  such  exclusive  groups,  there  is  danger  of  tak- 
ing on  that  kind  of  education  that  educates  away  from  the  people; 
and  wherever  that  charge  can  be  truly  made,  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
education  is  a poor  education.  For  education  ought  to  insure  that 
the  man  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  all  men,  to  enter  with 
some  sympathetic  insight  into  the  life  of  all,  and  any  intellectual 
brilliancy  that  lacks  this  power  of  understanding  is  practically  pow- 
erless. So  Howells  tells  the  boys  in  his  “Boy’s  Town” : “The  first 
thing  you  have  to  learn  here  below,  is  that  in  essentials  you  are  just' 
like  every  one  else,  and  that  you  are  different  from  others  only  in 
what  is  not  so  much  worth  while.”  That  first  lesson  the  man  of  the 
exclusive  school  or  society  or  set  is  particularly  liable  not  to  learn- 
His  very  exclusiveness  denies  it.  And  yet  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that  this  power  to  enter  with  understanding  sympathy  into  the  life 
of  another,  is  the  very  essence  of  that  historic  spirit  which  hardly 
came  into  existence  until  the  last  century,  and  is  so  characteristic  of 
modern  scholarship.  Let  a man  decide  here  to  which  century  he 
means  to  belong.  Even  good  fiction  requires  such  understanding 
sympathy,  and  such  understanding  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  sources  of  influences.  And  no  man  can  be  trained 
for  wide  influence  in  exclusiveness.  You  cannot’  be  best  trained  for 
democracy  in  aristocracy.  And  it  is  to  be  added  that  the  more 
democratic  body  is  likely  actually  to  prove  more  stimulating  than 
the  exclusive  body  of  a single  set,  because  it  gives  a chance  for  re- 
action upon  more,  and  more  varied,  points  of  view. 

But  more  important,  perhaps,  than  this,  as  against  the  exclusive 
policy,  whether  in  the  literary  societies  or  in  exclusive  social  sets,  is 
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the  consideration  that  the  reaction  of  the  sense  of  superiority  on  the 
members  themselves  is  thoroughly  bad,  and  the  more  true  the  claim 
of  superiority  seems  to  them,  the  worse  the  reaction.  Howells’ 
judgment  just  quoted,  tends  indeed  to  raise  the  question  of  the  truth 
of  such  claim  to  superiority.  Especially  in  such  groups  formed  dur- 
ing the  years  of  training,  is  it  not  practically  certain  that  many  im- 
portant points  of  comparison  are  likely  to  be  overlooked,  and  the 
soberer  but  more  valuable  qualities  underestimated  ? The  exclusive 
group,  too,  with  its  desire  to  perpetuate  itself,  is  practically  compelled 
to  act  as  a continuous  court  of  judgment  over  against  the  rest  of  the 
student  body ; that  is  not  a responsibility  lightly  or  safely  to  be  as- 
sumed. We  may  not  forget  that  Christ’s  principle  is  not  merely  that 
there  is  to  be  no  uncharitable  judgment  of  others,  but  that  we  can- 
nct  safely  take  the  attitude  of  judge  at  all.  His  counsel,— “Judge 
not,” — practically  means, — Get  down  off  the  judge’s  bench;  “Who 
art  thou  that  judgest  another?” 

And  we  need  clearly  to  realize  that  the  more  or  less  well-ground- 
ed sense  of  superiority,  with  its  inevitable  outworkings,  was,  in  Christ’s 
judgment,  exactly  the  greatest  foe  he  had  to  meet, — Pharisaism.  It 
is  a spirit  everywhere  to  be  avoided  and  strenuously  fought,  wheth- 
er in  one’s  self  or  in  others.  Certainly  it  is  not  a spirit  systematical- 
ly to  be  encouraged  by  the  very  institutions  that  we  establish.  This 
moral  effect  of  the  exclusive  and  divisive  spirit,  and  the  resulting 
heartburning  from  such  a policy,  seem  to  me  far  to  outweigh  any 
possible  gain  for  the  society  itself.  I think  I am  not  mistaken  when 
I say  that  I have  seen  this  spirit  quite  unconsciously  at  work, — seen 
the  attitude  of  fine  young  people  inevitably  affected  by  the  blighting, 
damning  spirit  of  contempt ; and  seen  thus  a spirit  of  snobbishness 
insidiously  creeping  in  where  before  it  was  not. 

FINAL  ADDRESS 

In  concluding  our  discussion  of  college  democracy,  I am  to  ask 
your  attention  to  such  tendencies  toward  the  undemocratic  spirit, 
as  are  to  be  found  in  various  social  clubs  and  in  the  so-called  Fresh- 
■ man  rules. 

With  reference  to  the  few  house  and  social  clubs  that 
have  been  formed,  I wish  to  say  at  once  that  I recog- 
nize that  they  were  not  intended  to  be  contrary  to  the  legisla- 
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tion  of  the  college  against  secret  fraternities,  and  I call  the  motives 
of  no  one  in  question  in  the  matter-  These  house  and  social  organ- 
izations have  sprung  up  partly  out  of  the  natural  desire  to  be  just  like 
other  colleges,  and  still  more  out  of  the  equally  natural  and  more  im- 
portant desire  for  closer  companionship,  especially  in  view  of  the 
general  lack  of  opportunity  for  social  gathering  for  the  men.  On 
the  last  point  I am  sure  that  you  will  know  that  I do  not  feel  less 
strongly  than  any  of  you  can  feel.  You  will  not  think  that  I believe 
in  friendship  less  than  any  of  you.  And  there  is  no  objection,  so 
far  as  I can  see,  to  friends  of  a given  class  or  year  arranging  to  room 
together  in  a house  under  a reasonable  house  government,  with  a 
suitable  matron  in  charge.  But  the  tendency  to  a fixed  organization 
of  a social  club,  with  house  name,  house  pins,  etc.,  without  matron, 
and  made  permanent  by  the  constant  taking  in  of  new  members  on  a 
definitely  exclusive  plan,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  private  social 
clubs  with  separate  headquarters,  all  seem  to  be  undesirable  and  to 
tend  toward  the  disadvantages  of  the  fraternity  system  without  its 
advantages. 

But  it  is  above  all  the  undemocratic  trend  with  which  I am  now 
chiefly  concerned.  Friendships  by  all  means  college  men  must  have, 
and  some  of  them  should  be  among  the  most  intimate  and  significant 
and  permanent  that  will  ever  come  to  you.  But  this  does  not  make 
desirable  exclusive  clubs,  to  which  one’s  social  life  shall  be  largely 
confined.  The  ideal  for  the  college  man,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be 
to  keep  his  social  relations  fluid  and  growing,  not  fixed  and  ended ; 
and  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  all  the  friendships  he 
forms,  this  should  be  true.  For  friendship  itself  demands  as  its 
very  foundation,  that  the  personalities  that  come  into  it  shall  have 
breadth,  depth  and  growth,  and  neither  breadth  nor  depth  nor 
growth,  such  as  the  man  is  really  capable  of,  can  be  assured  to  one 
who  practically  confines  his  social  relations  to  an  exclusive  organ- 
ization. 

I can  recount  very  briefly  the  reasons  that  lie  in  my  mind  against 
all  these  tendencies  toward  the  fraternity  spirit  and  system.  First 
of  all,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the 
exclusive  tendency  in  the  literary  societies,  applies  still  more  to  these 
social  clubs,  so  far  as  these  organizations  are  more  than  free  groups 
of  friends  that  seek  no  permanent,  organized  existence.  Princeton’s 
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experience  with  these  exclusive  clubs,  may  well  give  us  pause  in  al- 
lowing them  to  come  in,  in  any  form.  The  experience  of  the  high 
schools  with  the  fraternity  system,  and  the  practically  unanimous 
opinion  of  high  school  principals,  that  the  fraternities  have  a detri- 
mental effect  on  the  life  of  the  high  schools,  should  also  have  weight 
with  us.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  conditions  for  a healthful  fra- 
ternity life  in  the  high  school  are  undoubtedly  less  favorable  than  in 
college.  But  a system  that  by  common  consent  has  worked  such 
well-nigh  universal  evil  in  the  secondary  schools,  is  not  likely  to  be 
a wholesome  influence  in  the  college. 

And  the  testimony  of  even  the  friends  of  the  fraternity  makes  one 
hesitate  to  encourage  any  tendency  toward  the  fraternity  spirit-  Let 
the  following  paragraph  from  a university  president  who  writes  in 
warm  defense  of  the  fraternity,  be  evidence  : 

“The  one  obstacle  ih  the  way  of  making  the  fraternity  entirely 
ideal  in  maintaining  institutional  standards  is  the  fact  that  all  men 
in  college  do  not  belong  to  fraternities.  If  every  student  could 
find  his  way  into  such  a group,  we  should  have  in  these  organizations 
combined,  a perfect  institution  as  an  ally  in  maintaining  institutional 
standards.  No  crowd  so  appeals  to  my  sympathy  as  that  great  un- 
organized, heterogeneous  mass  called  in  the  parlance  of  the  campus, 
‘the  barbarians.’  My  heart  often  bleeds  in  pity  for  the  non-fratern- 
ity men,  for,  in  many  instances,  some  one  has  been  chosen  to  fra- 
ternity membership  for  purely  adventitious  reasons  who  is  far  his 
inferior.  The  man  who  feels  himself  worthy  of  a place  in  a fra- 
ternity, and  who  remains  uninvited  outside  the  pale,  often  becomes 
so  disgruntled  and  sour  during  college  days,  that  he  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  a future  that  marks  him  as  an  obstructive  cynic.  It  is  not 
much  wonder  that  these  neglected  outsiders,  usually  in  the  majority, 
should  gather  themselves  together  in  loosely  bound  organizations,  of 
questionable  ideals,  to  control  the  politics  of  an  institution,  thus  ex- 
erting an  influence  inimical  to  all  that  is  best  in  college  life.  The 
non-fraternity  man  enjoys  all  the  advantages  that  come  to  the  fra- 
ternity man  save  one,  and  that  is  the  vital  one  to  the  collegian.  He 
may  have  offices  and  honors,  both  athletic  and  in  scholarship,  but 
social  privileges  as  a rule  are  denied  him.  A fraternity  pin  is  a 
badge  of  admission  to  social  circles  which  gives  to  its  wearer  the 
love  and  confidence  of  womankind  refused  the  man  without  this  ere- 
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dential,  and  the  life  of  ‘the  barbarian’  is  embittered  because  of  a 
distinction  that  seems  to  him  utterly  bad  in  its  artificiality.” 

Without  commenting  at  all  upon  this  passage,  may  I ask  Oberlin 
student's  simply  to  consider  whether  they  wish  to  bring  in  any  ten- 
dency to  a system  that  has  almost  inevitably  such  a background  as  is 
implied  in  this  paragraph.  Has  not  every  member  of  our  college 
community  a right  rather  to  rejoice  that  nothing  of  all  this,  that  is 
here  implied,  holds  in  our  present  college  life? 

I judge  further  that  one  must  say  of  even  such  slight  tendencies 
toward  the  fraternity  spirit  as  have  already  appeared,  that  they 
necessarily  form  a divisive  element  in  the  college  life,  and  that  such 
groups  are  practically  certain  to  be  used  in  an  undesirable  way  to 
determine  college  politics.  I might  quote,  also,  words  that  have  come 
to  me  from  both  teachers  and  students  who  have  had  experience 
under  the  fraternity  system,  and  who  have  congratulated  us  at  Ober- 
lin in  being  free  from  it.  There  are  many  things,  too,  to  show  that 
other  colleges  are  trying,  against  great  obstacles,  to  win  back  in  var- 
ious ways  a unity  in  their  college  life,  such  as  we  already  have.  Are 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  to  allow  anything  to  come  in  that  shall  en- 
danger that  unity?  Shall  we  not  rather  make  certain  that  the  unity 
shall  be  even  more  marked  than  at  present,  and  that  every  undemo- 
cratic tendency  shall  be  eliminated? 

I am  making  no  general  attack  on  the  fraternity  in  other  institu- 
tions, and  I quite  recognize  that  it  has  often  been  used  as  a useful 
ally,  as  the  university  president  from  whom  I have  quoted  asserts 
“in  maintaining  institutional  standards.”  But  I am  insisting  that 
we  here  at  Oberlin,  would  be  most  foolish  to  surrender  the  almost 
unique  unity  and  democracy  of  our  college  life.  And  I assure  you 
that  in  all  this  I am  making  no  plea  for  a narrower  and  poorer  col- 
lege life,  but  for  a far  broader  and  richer.  The  very  aim  of  the 
splendid  Men’s  Building,  which  we  hope  soon  to  occupy,  is  to  insure 
for  the  men  such  a broader  and  richer  life.  In  our  peculiar  situa- 
tion and  with  our  democratic  tradition,  I believe  that  that  building 
offers  to  the  men  of  Oberlin  College,  an  opportunity  unsurpassed  in 
America  for  a large,  wholesome,  democratic  college  life,  in  which 
every  man  may  feel  the  throb  of  the  life  of  the  whole  college,  with 
its  cosmopolitan  representation,  and  not  that’  merely  of  a narrow 
clique. 
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A single  word  will  perhaps  suffice  for  the  so-called  Freshman 
rules  . As  first  proposed  by  certain  upper  class  men  and  announced 
in  the  college  paper,  they  seem  to  me  distinctly  counter  to  a true 
democratic  spirit.  But  I quite  recognize  the  difference  between 
them  and  such  customs  as  the  Men’s  Senate  finally  approved;  for  the 
action  of  the  Senate  adopted  nothing  specially  unreasonable  and  was 
the  action  of  a representative  body,  in  which  the  Freshmen  them- 
selves were  representd,  and  their  action  involved  a specific  Freshman 
consent.  It  is  to  be  recognized,  of  course,  also,  on  all  hands,  that 
there  are  really  no  “rules”  as  such,  that  there  is  no  laying  of  certain 
things  by  one  part  of  the  student  body  on  another  by  authority.  As 
these  customs  were  finally  left  they  are  not,  perhaps,  particularly 
important,  nor  seriously  undemocratic,  though  it’  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  Freshman  cap  is  not  absolutely  prescribed,  and 
I should  myself  feel  better  if  there  were  no  proposed  exclusion  of 
the  Freshmen  from  the  Peters  Hall  fire  place.  But  customs  which 
the  Freshmen  themselves  cordially  accept',  and  which  look  to  some 
kind  of  unified  relations  within  the  student  body,  stand,  of  course, 
on  a wholly  different  basis  from  those  that  should  be  legislated  upon 
them,  and  are  of  a sort  to  make  their  college  life  distinctly  less 
agreeable. 

In  conclusion,  may  I say  that'  I have  not  meant  to  discuss  any 
part  of  this  large  question  of  College  Democracy  on  petty,  or  even 
on  the  smaller  lines.  I have  wished  rather  to  ask  you  to  see  the 
theme  in  the  light  of  the  largest  considerations.  I have  regarded 
this  discussion  as  a conference  with  you,  looking  to  that  steadily 
better  college  life  that  we  must  seek  together,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  wellnigh  unmatched  democratic  heritage.  I have  been  con- 
tending against  tendencies,  and  not  against'  individuals ; and  I trust 
that  there  has  been  no  trace  of  anything  approaching  brow-beating 
in  the  entire  discussion.  And  may  I add  that  I have  ventured  to 
hope,  as  the  result  of  our  conference  together,  that  without  a single 
bit  of  further  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  college,  you  students 
would  yourselves  take  such  steps  as  would  make  it  certain  that  our 
entire  college  life  should  be  thoroughly,  consistently,  and  honestly 
democratic,  both  in  fact  and  in  tendency.  That  would  be  an  achieve- 
ment to  which  any  college  generation  might  look  back  with  pride. 
Are  you  equal  to  the  opportunity? 
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Waste  and  Failure  in  the  Work  of  the  College.  * 

Your  Committee  was  appointed  to  work  with  a Committee  of 
three  Trustees  to  consider  certain  points  developed  in  a paper  pre- 
sented to  the  Trustees  by  Rev.  Dan  F.  Bradley  and  subsequently 
read  to  this  Faculty  by  Secretary  George  M.  Jones. 

These  points  had  to  do  with  questions  of  waste  and  failure  in 
our  college  work  as  now  organized.  This  joint  committee  was 
also  to  consider  measures  of  remedying  conditions  that  seem  at 
fault  if  changes  seem  necessary. 

Summarized  the  points  developed  in  Mr.  Bradley’s  paper  that 
bear  upon  waste  and  failure  are  as  follows : 

First,  of  124  men  entering  college  in  1908  as  freshmen,  33 
did  not  return  in  1909,  a loss  of  26  yer  cent.  Second,  of  the  250 
students,  men  and  women  entering  in  1906,  74  did  not  return  in 
1907,  a loss  of  29  per  cent. 

The  inference  drawn  from  these  figures  is  that  this  failure 
to  return  is  mainly  due  to  lack  of  success  in  the  students’  work. 
In  support  of  this  it  is  stated  first  that  18  of  the  33  men  not  re- 
turning left  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  and  second,  22  per 
cent,  of  he  students  taking  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  fail. 

It  is  stated  in  another  place  in  this  paper  that  25  per  cent,  of 
the  students  who  enter  fail  to  succeed  sufficiently  in  the  elementary 
college  work  to  induce  their  parents  to  send  them  back. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  student  who  is  ruled  out  does  not  become 
a friend  to  the  college  but  one  who  often  hates  it. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  22  per  cent,  loss  in  examinations  at 
the  end  of  the  first  semester  represents  a financial  loss  of  $30,000, 
and  with  the  failure  of  18  per  cent,  in  the  second  semester  repre- 
sents a total  financial  loss  of  at  least  $45,000  per  year.  It  is  assert- 
ed that  the  loss  of  25  per  cent,  of  first  year  students  is  not  a nor- 
mal loss  as  proven  by  the  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  Prince- 
ton, Dartmouth,  Harvard,  and  Yale,  and  it  is  said  that  at  Princeton 

Report  of  a committee  appointed  to  cooperate  with  a committee  of  the  Trustees. 
An  article  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Bradley  was  printed  in  the  Alumni  Magazine 
for  April,  1910. 
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the  sophomore  class  is  as  large  as  the  freshman  and  the  senior 
class  often  the  largest  in  college;  and  at  Bryn  Mawr  there  is 
practically  no  loss  of  students  from  freshman  to  senior  year,  in- 
dicating that  they  have  found  some  way  of  holding  their  students 
without  sacrificing  academic  standards. 

The  following  questions  are  asked  concerning  the  conditions 
stated : “May  not  the  loss  of  students  be  due  to  defective  teach- 
ing, that  is,  teaching  of  the  kind  and  quantity  needed  at  the  fresh- 
man period  of  College?  Sections  are  taught  numbering  40  to  45 
and  one  instructor  reports  60  in  one  section.”  The  implication  is 
that  the  freshman  teaching  is  in  classes  of  such  size  that  sometimes 
the  teacher  becomes  only  a machine  and  all  personal  touch  and 
teaching  is  lost. 

To  remedy  the  conditions  that  are  set  forth  in  Mr.  Bradley’s 
report  a student  tutorial  system  is  suggested.  This  plan  advocates 
the  use  of  competent  undergraduates  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  regular  teachers  by  personal  supervision  of  groups  of  freshmen, 
thus  having  within  reach  of  every  freshman  a college  man  to  whom 
he  may  look  for  advice,  inspiration  and  help  in  his  studies. 

The  plan  contemplates  comradeship  rather  than  definite  in- 
struction, the  preceptor  having  the  function  of  supplementing  the 
instruction. 

The  above  is  an  attempt  to  state  briefly  the  main  points  in  Mr. 
Bradley’s  report  to  the  Trustees. 

It  seemed  to  your  committee  that  before  attempting  to  discuss 
the  feasibility  of  the  plan  suggested  it  would  be  well  for  your 
committee  to  go  over  the  same  ground  and  see  if  their  study  verified 
the  conditions  stated  and  if  they  justified  the  inferences  made  by 
Mr.  Bradley. 

The  first  statement  is  that  of  124  men  entering  in  1908,  33 
did  not  return  in  1909.  That  of  the  250  men  and  women  entering 
in  1906,  74  or  29  per  cent  did  not  return  in  I9°7-  The  facts  are 
as  stated.  The  inference  is  that  the  failure  to  return  is  mainly 
due  to  lack  of  success  in  the  students’  work. 

A detailed  study  of  the  33  men  first  cited  shows  the  following 
facts : 

1.  Stopped  to  enter  business.  No  failures. 
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2.  Stopped,  financial  reasons.  One  condition,  has  since  re- 
turned to  college. 

3.  Stopped  on  account  of  poor  eyes.  No  failures. 

4.  Entered  Case  School.  Planned  to  do  so.  No  failures. 

5.  Entered  Oberlin  to  prepare  for  West  Point  examinations. 
Left  to  take  examinations.  Since  entered  business.  No  failures. 

6.  Left  to  take  up  a claim  in  Canada.  One  failure,  one  con- 
dition. Plans  to  return. 

7.  Entered  another  college.  One  condition. 

8.  Entered  business.  One  failure,  two  conditions.  Was 
advised  to  leave. 

9.  Left  for  business  reasons.  No  failures.  Will  return. 

10.  Left  for  business  reasons.  No  failures.  Will  return. 

11.  Entered  Yale.  Planned  all  through  academy  to  do  so. 
No  failures. 

12.  Advised  not  to  return  for  disciplinary  reasons.  Two 
failures. 

13.  Working,  financial  reasons.  No  failures. 

14.  Entered  Ann  Arbor  to  study  law.  Planned  to  do  so. 
Three  failures. 

15.  Entered  Ohio  State  University.  No  failures. 

16.  Dropped  for  poor  scholarship. 

17.  Dropped  for  poor  scholarship. 

18.  Business  reasons.  Has  returned.  No  failures. 

19.  Left  to  teach.  Will  return.  Two  failures,  one  condition. 
Had  been  out  of  school  for  years.  Mature  man. 

20.  Dropped,  disciplinary  reasons,  and  failure  in  scholarship. 

21.  Dropped,  poor  scholarship. 

22.  Financial  reasons.  Will  return.  No  failures. 

23.  Dropped,  poor  scholarship. 

24.  Prospective  matrimony.  No  scholarship  failures. 

25.  Left  to  enter  Williams  College.  Planned  to  do  so  in  ad- 
vance. Three  conditions. 

26.  Left  on  account  of  typhoid  fever.  Failed  in  majority 
of  work. 

27.  Account  of  weak  eyes.  No  failures. 
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28.  To  enter  his  home  university— University  of  Washington. 
One  failure. 

29.  Dropped,  poor  scholarship  and  other  reasons. 

30.  Left  to  enter  smaller  school.  Excellent  scholarship. 

31.  Reasons  unknown.  No  failures. 

32.  Reasons  unknown.  One  failure. 

33.  Withdrew  early  in  semester.  No  record.'  No  reason 
known.  No  failures. 

16  had  no  failures  or  conditions 

3 had  x condition  each  and  no  failures. 

1 had  3 conditions  and  no  failures. 

1 had  4 conditions  and  no  failures. 

1 had  1 failure. 

2 had  2 failures 

1 had  3 failures. 

1 had  5 failures. 

2 had  1 condition  and  1 failure. 

1 had  1 condition  and  2 failures. 

1 had  2 conditions  and  1 failure. 

1 had  3 conditions  and  1 failure. 

1 had  2 conditions  and  2 failures. 

1 had  2 conditions  and  4 failures. 

33 

Seven  were  dropped  or  advised  not  to  return  because  of  poor 
scholarship,  failure  to  attend  class,  or  other  disciplinary  reasons. 
No  one  of  the  seven  failed  in  all  his  work,  though  the  work  of- 
six  of  them  could  properly  be  termed  a failure.  One  other,  who 
left  for  other  and  necessary  reasons  failed  in  practically  all  his 
work.  The  percentage  leaving  on  account  of  failure  seems  to  be 
almost  exactly  5 per  cent,  instead  of  26  per  cent,  so  far  as  these 
33  men  are  concerned. 

If  s also  stated  in  Mr.  Bradley’s  report  that  failure  in  scholar- 
ship is  the  evident  cause  of  students  not  returning  because  18  of 
the  33  men  left  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  Some  of  the 
18  left  during  the  semester,  some  at  the  end ; 18  did  not  return 

the  second  semester. 
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As  to  the  74  entering  in  1906  and  not  returning  in  1907,  your 
committee  has  not  made  a detailed  study  of  the  causes.  Of  the 
74  not  returning  22  were  men.  In  addition  to  these  22  freshmen 
there  were  24  men  classed  as  juniors,  sophomores,  and  special  stu- 
dents, who  did  not  return.  The  record  shows  that  out  of  this 
total  of  36,  6 were  dropped  for  poor  scholarship  or  for  disciplinary 
reasons.  The  work  of  these  26  could  fairly  be  called  a failure, 
though  in  no  instance  was  there  complete  failure  in  all  work.  Of 
the  remaining  40,  22  entered  other  schools,  11  were  kept  at  home 
for  financial  reasons,  2 on  account  of  sickness,  1 entered  the  con- 
servatory, 1 entered  the  marriage  relation,  1 failed  to  return  for 
reasons  that  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  there  was  one  death. 

The  next  statement  that  22  per  cent,  of  the  students  taking 
the  mid-year  examinations  fail,  is  misleading  unless  the  figures  are 
explained.  These  figures  were  taken  from  the  President's  report 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  one  was  startled  by  them  if 
they  were  interpreted  to  mean  that  22  per  cent,  of  the  students 
made  total  failures  in  their  work  or  that  there  was  22  per  cent, 
failure  in  the  total  amount  of  work  carried. 

This  percentage  was  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  number 
of  failure  and  condition  notices  (exam,  failures)  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  students.  The  average  amount  of  work  carried  by  each 
student  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  15  hours  per  week.  These 
notices  were  each  for  single  studies  running  from  1 to  5 hours  per 
week.  Much  more  than  half  the  notices  were  for  conditions  which 
may  be  removed  by  reexaminations.  It  is  therefore  an  error  to 
assume  22  per  cent,  of  failure  in  the  amount  of  work  carried. 

The  figures  for  the  first  semester  of  1908-1909  have  been 
worked  out  in  detail  and  will  illustrate  the  point  in  discussion. 
The  enrollment  of  students  was  855,  the  total  number  of  failure 
and  condition  notices  sent1  out  was  214,  the  percentage  figured  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  report  quoted  by  Dr.  Bradley  is  25  per  cent. 

Of  these  214  notices,  88  were  notices  of  failure  or  10  3-10  per 
cent,  while  126  were  notices  of  condition  (a  condition  may  be  re- 
moved by  reexamination)  or  14  7-10  per  cent.  Of  the  88  notices 
of  failure  56  were  sent  to  students  who  failed  in  but  one  subject, 
28  were  sent  to  13  students  each  of  whom  failed  in  2 subjects,  and 
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3 were  sent  to  one  student  who  failed  in  three  subjects.  The 
work  of  this  student  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  nearly  a total  failure. 
This  one  student  however  represents  slightly  more  than  i-io  of  I 
per  cent,  of  the  student  body.  Of  the  126  condition  notices  sent 
out,  89  were  sent  to  students  who  were  conditioned  in  one  subject 
28  were  sent  to  14  students  each  of  whom  failed  in  2 subjects,  and 
jects  each,  and  9 were  sent  to  3 students  who  were  conditioned  in 
3 subjects  each. 

Some  students  reported  above  received  both  failure  and  con- 
dition notices  as  follows : 

11  students  received  notices  of  1 condition  and  1 failure 

3 students  received  notices  of  2 conditions  and  2 failures 

2 students  received  notices  of  2 condiions  and  1 failure 
Counting  every  student  who  received  more  than  two  notices,  either 
failure  or  condition  or  both,  we  find  the  number  to  be  9,  slightly 
more  than  1 per  cent  of  the  total  student  body. 

This  your  committee  believes  represents  fairly  the  number  Who 
made  exceptionally  bad  records  and  who  may  be  said  to  have  made 
a failure  of  the  work,  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  of  those  9 stu- 
dents 8 had  an  opportunity  to  make  up  all  or  a portion  of  the  work 
by  reexamination. 

The  total  number  of  students  who  either  failed  or  were  con- 
ditioned in  this  semester  was  162. 

The  figures  for  the  second  semester  of  the  same  year  are  as 
follows : 

Number  of  students  enrolled,  820. 

Total  number  of  conditions  and  failures,  147,  56  being  failure 
and  91  conditions. 

46  students  failed  in  1 subject. 

5 students  failed  in  2 subjects. 

76  students  were  conditioned  in  1 subject. 

6 students  were  conditioned  in  2 subjects. 

1 student  was  conditioned  in  3 subjects. 

Included  in  the  above  were  9 students  who  failed  in  one  subject  and 
were  conditioned  in  one,  and  1 student  who  failed  in  one  subject 
and  was  conditioned  in  2 subjects.  Only  2 students  out  of  the  820 
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enrolled  failed  or  was  conditioned  in  3 subjects,  or  6-25  of  1 per 
cent.  * 

Your  Committee  believe  these  figures  plainly  show  that  the 
statement  of  financial  loss  figured  in  the  report  read  is  incorrect 
The  inference  was  made  that  22  per  cent  of  900  students  failed,  each 
representing  a cash  investment  of  $150  for  the  first  semester  or  $30,- 
000  for  the  entire  year. 

Your  committee  does  not  believe  that  failure  in  scholarship 
necessarily  represents  financial  loss,  but  if  it  ever  did  so -it  is  plain 
that  these  figures  are  made  up  from  a misapprehension  of  the  facts. 

It  is  inferred  again  that  25  per  cent  of  the  students  fail  to 
succeed  sufficiently  to  induce  their  parents  to  send  them  back.  Evi- 
dence is  not  given  to  support  this  statement’  and  your  committee  has 
been  unable  to  substantiate  it.  It  has  been  shown  in  certain  sec- 
tions that  various  reasons  are  operative  in  determining  why  stu- 
dents leave  school. 

It'  is  further  charged  that  the  student  who  is  weeded  out  does 
not  become  a friend  to  the  college,  but  one  who  often  hates  it. 
While  in  some  cases  this  may  be  so,  in  some  cases  it  is  not  so.  Some 
of  the  students  so  dropped  are  anxious  to  return.  Some  not  re- 
turning maintain  a friendly  attitude  toward  the  College. 

It  is  inferred  that  the  loss  of  25  per  cent  of  the  first  year 
students- — that  is  the  loss  of  25  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  as 
freshmen  and  do  not  return  as  sophomores — is  not  a normal  one, 
as  proven  by  the  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  Princeton,  Dart- 
mouth, Harvard,  and  Yale.  A comparison  at  this  point  to  de- 
termine whether  our  percentage  of  loss  is  a normal  one  should  be 
made,  it  seems  to  the  committee,  with  institutions  who  receive  their 
students  on  the  same  plan.  Those  institutions  who  receive  stu- 
dents wholly  or  in  large  part  by  examination,  weed  out  in  the 
process' of  examination  many  of  the  poorest  students,  while  the  col- 
leges that  receive  by  certificate  must  necessarily  determine  the  stu- 
dents’ scholarship  during  the  work  of  the  year.  This  statement 
is  not  intended  as  an  admission  of  the  superiority  of  the  examina- 
tion plan.  It  is  believed  by  some  that’  many  are  weeded  out  by 
the  entrance  examinations  who  might  take  the  college  work  with 
profit. 
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An  attmpt  was  made  to  discover  conditions  at  this  point  in  a 
number  of  institutions  of  both  sorts,  with  the  following  results: 

Beloit — Entering  class  1908-1909  numbered  158,  55  did  not  re- 
turn as  sophomores.  A loss  of  35  per  cent. 

Colorado  College — 225  entered  as  freshmen.  120  did  not  re- 
turn. 46  per  cent. 

Iowa  College  at  Grinnell — 1906-1907,  156  entered.  31  did  not 
return.  20  per  cent.  1907-1908,  159  entered.  42  did  not  re- 
turn. 27  per  cent'.  1908-1909,  146  entered.  29  did  not  return. 
20  per  cent. 

Harvard — class  entered  in  1907,  607.  176  did  not  return,  or 

28  per  cent.  Class  of  1910  as  sophomores  lost  from  677,  176,  or 
39  per  cent ; while  the  class  entering  in  1904  with  549  students  had 
remaining  at  graduation  only  220  of  those  who  entered,  a loss  dur- 
ing the  course  of  60  per  cent.  A few  of  them,  24  or  slightly  over 
4 per  cent,  dropped  back  to  graduate  with  some  other  class. 

Ohio  State  University  has  no  records  from  which  a statement 
can  be  made,  but  reports  the  number  of  freshmen  who  do  not  re- 
turn as  very  large. 

The  University  of  Illinois  reports  that  25  per  cent  of  those  who 
enter  as  freshmen  do  not  return  as  sophomores : 291  of  the  fresh- 
men entering  in  1908  did  not  return  in  1909. 

The  University  of  Michigan  reports  515  freshmen  entering  in 
1908;  148,  or  28  1-2  per  cent,  not  returning  as  sophomores. 

The  College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University  shows 
the  following  percentages  for  four  successive  years  of  those  who 
enter  as  freshmen  and  fail  to  return  as  sophomores;  1905-1906,  28 
per  cent;  1906-1907,  41  per  cent;  1907-1908,  20  per  cent;  1908-1909, 
55  per  cent. 

Dean  Wright  of  Yale  said  that  figures  were  available  on  only 
one  class,  the  class  of  1907.  This  showed  a loss  of  10  per  cent  be- 
tween the  freshman  and  sophomore  year,  but  was  reported  by  Dean 
Wright  to  be  an  unusually  good  class  with  the  losses  below  the 
average. 

Williams — loss  for  5 years,  freshman  to  sophomore,  23  per 
cent.,  26  per  cent.,  26  per  cent.,  24  per  cent.,  and  19  per  cent.  - The 
loss  from  the  freshman  to  the  senior  year  of  students  entering  as 
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freshmen  and  not  graduating  was  47  per  cenj:.  for  the  class  of  1909 
in  Williams  College,  the  class  entering  134  strong  and  losing  63  of 
its  original  membership  upon  graduation. 

The  Dartmouth  class  of  1908  shows  a loss  of  33  per  cent.,  97 
dropping  from  a class  of  255 ; and  as  has  been  stated  above  60  per 
cent,  at  Harvard  for  the  class  of  1908. 

Princeton  reports  a small  loss  between  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  averaging  about  10  per  cent,  or  a little  more  for  the 
three  years  report.  In  making  any  comparison  with  Princeton, 
Yale,  or  institutions  who  receive  on  an  examination  basis,  it  must 
be  understood,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier,  that'  a large  portion  fail 
or  are  conditioned  before  entering,  who  would  under  the  certificate 
plan  possibly  fail  or  be  conditioned  after  entering.  For  instance, 
in  1903  out  of  412  candidates  for  admission  at  Princeton  only  109 
passed  in  all  their  work,  303  or  73  per  cent  failed  or  were  con- 
ditioned in  from  1 to  5 subjects.  In  1904  out  of  378,  132  passed  in 
all,  246  or  55  per  cent,  failed  or  were  conditioned. 

Yale’s  figures  in  1904  were  as  follows  : 


Candidates 

Passed 

Conditioned  or  failed 
in  1 to  5 subjects 

1904: 

422 

176 

246 — 58  per  cent. 

1905: 

467 

155 

312 — 67  per  cent. 

Harvard, 

1903:  644 

255 

439 — 66  per  cent. 

1904: 

710 

223 

497 — 68  per  cent. 

The  reports  cited  above  indicate  that  our  experience  is  not  an 
abnormal  one  as  compared  with  other  institutions.  The  committee 
however  realizes  that  this  by  no  means  proves  that  these  losses  are 
necessary  or  that  they  ought  not  so  far  as  possible  to  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Bradley  asks  in  conclusion : “May  not  the  heavy  falling 

off  in  students  be  due  to  defective  teaching,  by  which  I mean  the 
sort  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  teaching  demanded  at  that  critical 
stage  of  the  students  course  * * * There  are  sections  taught  in 
Oberlin  College  numbering  no  less  than  40  to  45.  One  instructor 
reports  60  students  in  one  section.” 

It  may  be  said  that  these  conditions  have  been  remedied.  The 
greatest  number  of  failures  occur  in  the  freshman  required  work. 
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naturally,  as  more  students  take  these  courses  than  any  others. 
The  average  enrollment  in  15  freshman  sections  in  English  last 
semester  was  22.8,  in  11  Mathematic  sections,  24,  in  2 other  Math- 
ematic sections  (Math.  1)  28  r-2 

In  Greek  12  and  19 
In  Latin  4 sections,  21  1-2 
In  German  (1)3  sections-28-3 
In  German  (3)  6 sections  30  1-2 
In  French  (1)6  sections  27  1-2 
In  French  (3)  4 sections  20.7 
Average  for  all  53  sections,  24  to  25. 

The  majority  of  the  failures  and  conditions  occur  in  English, 
Mathematics,  German  and  French,  63  of  the  88  failures  and  71  of 
the  126  conditions  in  the  first  semester  of  1908-1909  coming  in 
these  departments,  or  62  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  failures  and 
conditions  of  the  entire  College.  It  will  be  noted  that'  the  sections 
have  been  reduced  in  these  subjects  so  that  in  a majority  or  cases 
the  average  number  is  under  25,  and  in  no  case  does  the  average 
exceed  31,  according  to  the  figures  for  last  semester. 

These  last  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  sections  are  not 
so  large  as  to  be  unwieldly,  and  that'  the  greatest  need  felt  by  Mr. 
Bradley — the  opportunity  for  individual  attention — has  already 
been  met. 

Some  additional  figures  concerning  the  number  who  remove 
conditions  may  be  of  interest;  of  the  127  conditions  imposed  in  the 
first  semester  of  1908-1909,  87  have  already  tried  a reexamination; 
66  have  passed  the  reexamination  and  removed  the  condition,  or  52 
per  cent,  of  those  conditioned  and  76  per  cent  of  those  attempting 
the  reexaminations. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty  believes 
that  the  establishment  of  a tutorial  system  in  Oberlin  College  is  not 
needed.  They  believe  these  figures  show  that  the  failure  and  loss 
due  to  failure  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  was  apprehended ; that  it 
is  not  more  than  the  normal  amount  and  probably  not  more  than  is 
bound  to  occur  if  scholarship  is  to  be  maintained  at  the  level  de- 
manded by  thorough  college  work. 
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They  believe  that  the  figures  show  that  the  sections  in  which 
most  failures  occur  are  not  so  large  as  to  require  tutorial  assistance. 
The  average  enumeration  in  53  sections  of  classes  containing  most 
of  the  freshmen  runs  between  24  and  25  pupils  per  section. 

The  committee  believes  that  if  any  system  were  needed  it  is 
inexpedient  to  establish  it  at  present,  1st,  because  there  is  a pro- 
bability of  a revision  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  near  future 
which  may  possibly  make  considerable  changes  in  our  present  pro- 
gram both  of  elective  and  required  work;  and  secondly  because 
the  plan  as  suggested  would  add  $4,000.00  to  the  budget,  which  al- 
ready uses  up  all  available  funds. 

E.  A.  Miller 
C.  N.  Cole 
Florence  M.  Fitch 
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Editorial. 


In  this  issue  we  print  the  remaining  addresses  in  the  series  de- 
livered by  President  King  on,  “Democracy  and  the  College.”  They 
deal  in  a more  concrete  way  with  the  situation  as  it  at  present  is  in 
Oberlin  but  they  are  none  the  less  of  general  interest.  President 
King  will  also  contribute  three  more  articles  during  the  year  which 
will  deal  with  his  recent  trip. 
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University  News. 


PRESIDENT  HARADA’S  LEC- 
TURES 

Dr.  Harada,  President  of  the  Doshi- 
sha  gave  three  lectures  recently  in 
the  Chapel  of  Council  Hall.  Dr. 
Hadara  is  small  of  stature  but  with  a 
great  dome  of  a head  that  suggests 
brains.  So  did  his  lectures.  They 
were  not  milk  for  babes  but  meat  for 
men.  Their  object  was  to  point  out 
the  points  of  contact  or  opposition 
between  Christianity  and  those  re- 
ligions of  Japan  which  have  the  most 
influence  upon  the  people.  The  tex- 
ture of  the  lectures  was  so  closely 
woven  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
abstract  of  them  that  will  do  them 
any  sort  of  justice. 

In  the  first  lecture  the  Japanese 
doctrine  of  Michi,  the  translation  of 
the  Chinese  Tao,  was  taken  up.  This 
is  one  of  those  vague  and  elastic 
terms  which  appeals  so  strongly  to 
the  Oriental  mind  which  was  charac- 
terized as  intuitive,  mystical  and  po- 
etic. It  is  the  most  influential  term 
in  the  Japanese  glossary  of  ethics  and 
religion.  It  signifies  The  Way  or  the 
Principle  or  the  Teaching.  Tao 
means  also  The  Word  and  is  the 
translation  in  tne  Chinese  Bible  of  the 
Greek  Logos.  Michi  is  the  revelation 
of  God.  Reason  is  of  the  essence  of 
Michi.  Confucius  laid  all  the  em- 
phasis upon  the  ethical  side  of  the 
idea  of  Tao  or  Michi.  He  said 
“What  heaven  has  decreed  is  called 
Nature,  correspondence  with  nature 
is  called  The  Way.  Sincerity  is  the 
Way  of  Heaven  and  the  attainment  of 
sincerity  the  Way  of  Man.  But  the 
idea  of  Michi  is  capable  of  a more 


speculative  development.  It  is  iden- 
tified with  Love  and  with  Truth. 
The  Way  as  love  and  truth  dwells  in 
the  universe  as  the  spirit  dwells  in 
man.  It  has  no  beginning  or  end. 
There  is  no  time  or  being  without  it 
and  man  is  its  image.  An  interesting 
contrast  was  drawn  between  Law  and 
Michi  as  Truth.  Laws  are  made  to 
meet  the  needs  of  time,  but  truth  is. 
from  eternity.  The  universality  of 
Michi  was  emphasized.  No  creed,  no 
nation  can  monopolize  it.  It  is  the 
absolute  principle  of  humanity,  the 
everlasting  truth  gradually  to  be  re- 
vealed. It  defies  exact  definition 
It  is  “passed  from  heart  to  heart.” 
It  can  be  readily  seen  how  closely 
allied  all  this  is  to  the  Logos- 
doctrine  of  Christianity  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  universalistic  element 
in  our  religion. 

In  the  second  lecture  Dr  Harada 
took  up  the  Japanese  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation as  seen  in  the  various  develop- 
ments of  Buddhism. 

There  are  two  great  forms  of 
Buddhism,  which  emphasise  the  one 
(he  more  intellectual  side,  the  other 
tihe  more  distinctly  religious  side. 
The  one  is  Satori  or  Enlightenment, 
the  other  is  Sukui  or  Salvation.  The 
former  was  the  religion  of  the  aris- 
tocrats, not  of  the  common  people. 
It  was  a doctrine  of  salvation  by 
works.  But  this  form  of  Buddhism 
was  displaced  in  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury by  a peculiar  Japanese  formula- 
tion of  Buddhism,  which  approxi- 
mates very  closely  to  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  Faith.  This 
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doctrine  is  faith  in  Amida  Buddha. 
Amida  is  really  a personal  Savior 
for  those  who  believe  in  him,  though 
the  idea  of  atonement  is  lacking  in 
the  Japanese  conception  of  salvation. 
The  idea  of  salvation  is  defective 
also  in  the  fact  that  it  is  conceived 
of  only  as  escape  from  the  misery 
which  is  connected  with  the  circum- 
stances of  transmigration.  There 
is  no  adequate  conception  of  sin. 

In  the  last  lecture  the  four  great 
ideals  of  the  Japanese  were  described 
and  the  appeal  which  Christianity' 
made  to  these  ideals  explained. 

(i)  The  first  ideal  is  Ciri  or  the 
sense  of  ‘ought’  which  must  be  main- 
tained in  spite  of  all  natural  affec- 
tions. Rom.  9:3  and  Mat.  10:37  are 
examples  of  Ciri.  The  life  of  Christ 
is  a life  of  Ciri.  If  the  cross  is  pre- 
sented from  the  point  of  view  of 
self-sacrifice,  it  gives  no  difficulty  to 
the  Japanese.  (2)  The  second  ideal 
is  gratitude.  To  be  ungrateful  is  to 
be  brutish.  The  idea  of  a simply  in- 
tellectual belief  in  God  as  a condition 
of  salvation  is  offensive  to  the  Jap- 
anese. But  if  they  are  taught  that 
a good  life  as  an  expression  of  gra- 
itude  is  necessary  they  understand 
that.  (3)  The  spirit  of  disinterested- 
ness as  opposed  to  greed  or  love  of 
money.  The  true  gentleman  does  not 
think  of  his  own  advantage.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  hope  of  future 
rewards  does  not  much  influence  the 
Japanese.  (4)  The  last  ideal  is  the 
spirit  of  loyalty.  This  ideal  is  cap- 
able of  a great  religious  development. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Japanese 
are  positivists  and  opposed  to  the 
supernatural.  They  have  produced 
men  like  Aristotle  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  but  few  like  Plato  or  Kant. 


Hence  miracles  are  not  a proof  but  a 
stumbling  block  to  them.  Again  they 
are  pantheistic  and  the  thought  of  a 
God  as  a personal  heavenly  Father 
is  a new  thought  to  them  for  which 
their  previous  religious  -ideas  have 
not  prepared  them.  Their  pantheistic 
philosophy  has  also  stood  in  the  way 
of  a true  conception  of  sin  and  right- 
eousness. There  is  nothing  like  the 
Fifty-First  Psalm  in  all  Japanese 
literature. 

The  above  very  fragmentary  ac- 
count of  these  lectures  can  hardly  do 
more  than  suggest  their  great  interest 
and  value.  The  above  abstract  has 
been  based  in  part  upon  notes  taken 
by  Mr.  Inouye  of  the  Seminary. 

Kemper  Fullerton. 

MUSICAL  NOTES 
A recital  was  given  in  Warner  Hall 
by  Mr.  Francis  MacMillen,  assisted 
at  the  piano  by  Mr.  Gin-o  Aubert.  The 
following  program  was  played : 

1.  Concerto  in  D minor  Wieniawski 

Allegro  Moderato 
Romance 

Finale  a la  Zingara 

2.  a.  Ciaconna  Vitali 

b.  Introduction  and  Rondo  Capric- 

cioso  Saint-Saens 

3.  a.  Ave  Maria  Schubert-Wilhelmj 

b.  Minuet  Mozart 

c.  Mazurka  Zarzycki 

4.  Moise  Fan-tasie  (for  G string) 

alone)  Paganini 

5.  Concerto  in  E minor  Mendelsso-hn 

Andante  and  Finale 
Mr.  McMi’llen  is  a young  Ameri- 
can violinist  whose  native  place  is 
Marietta,  Ohio.  He  studied  under 
several  European  masters,  finally 
becoming  a pupil  of  the  famous 
Cesar  Thomson  at  Brussels.  He  has 
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made  concert  tours  in  Europe  with 
notable  success.  Mr.  MacMillen  is  a 
performer  of  very  brilliant  qualities, 
of  whom  much  may  be  expected  as  he 
grows  in  an  art  whose  possibilities  of 
beauty  cannot  be  exhausted  even  in  a 
life-time  of  practice  and  meditation. 
Technically  he  is  already  an  expert; 
in  facility  of  bowing,  accuracy  of  in- 
tonation and  attack,  distinctness  of  ar- 
ticulation in  the  most  rapid  and  diffi- 
cult passages  he  leaves  very  little  to 
be  desired.  He  has  a good  deal  of 
magnetism,  there  is  fire,  energy  and 
verve,  while  at  the  same  time  his 
playing  shows  taste  and  musicianly 
feeling.  His  tone  is  clear,  supple  and 
with  a good  deal  of  color,  but  it  is 
not  the  tone  that  contains  all  the 
nuances  of  expression  of  Which  this 
most  sympathetic  of  instruments  is 
capable,  not  a tone  such  as  one  speaks 
of  with  enthusiasm  When  going  out 
from  the  concerts  of  certain  players 
of  the  first  rank. 

The  deeper  poetic  qualities  in  violin 
playing — the  qualities  that  move  the 
soul  to  depths  where  the  cleverest 
technical  dexterity  cannot  follow — 
were  looked  for  in  the  Schubert  “Ave 
Maria”  and  the  beautiful  Andante 
from  the  Mendelssohn  concerto,  but  it 
was  just  here  that  Mr.  MacMillen 
showed  his  limitations.  They  were 
played  with  smoothness,  with  tender- 
ness, with  grace ; we  missed  the 
emotional  fervor  of  the  one  and  the 
suppressed  raptures  of  the  other. 

The  following  program  was  played 
by  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra,  Dec.  5. 
Overture,  Leonore  No.  3.  Beethoven 
Symphony  No.  5 E Minor  Tchaikov- 
sky 


Andante-Allegro  con  Anima 
Andante  Cantabile  con  Alcuna  Li- 
cenza 
Valse 
. Finale 

Suite,  “Scenes  Alsaciennes”  Massenet 
Sunday  Morning 
At  the  Tavern 

Under  the  Lindens 
Sunday  Evening 

Symphonic  Poem,  “Les  Preludes” 

Liszt 

The  Pittsburg  orchestra  has  under- 
gone the  unsteady  experiences  which 
are  the  common  lot  of  such  organiza- 
tions in  this  country.  As  long  as 
music  of  the  higher  grade  depends 
for  existence  upon  subsidies  of 
wealthy  patrons  instead  of  the  sup- 
port of  an  intelligent  public,  its  fate 
will  be  wavering  and  uncertain.  There 
is  probably  no  orchestra  in  the  coun- 
try that  has  been  moire  subjected  to 
the  fickleness  of  fortune  than  that  of 
Pittsburg.  At  times  it  has  taken  high 
rank  at  others  it  has  sunk  to  the  sec- 
ond or  third  class.  To  belong  to  it  is 
to  meet  adventure  and  court  hazard. 
The  present  organization  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Carl  Bernthaler  is 
now  in  that  situation  of  transition 
and  uncertainty  when  first-class  work 
is  impossible.  Certain  parts  are  lam- 
entably weak;  the  players  apparent- 
ly do  not  feel  each  other;  there  is 
lack  of  confidence  and  energy;  one 
misses  the  precision,  sonority,  rich- 
ness of  changing  color  and  unity  of 
conception  and  execution  that  give  to 
fine  orchestral  music  so  much  of  its 
fascination.  Taken  for  all  in  all  the 
performance  was  perhaps  as  good  as 
one  could  expect  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  still  not  more  than  pass- 
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able.  T'lie  string  playing  was  fairly 
satisfactory,  but  there  was  manifest 
inferiority  in  the  wood  wind  and  es- 
pecially the  horns.  The  separation  of 
the  horns  from  the  trumpets  by  the 
whole  length  of  the  platform  was  an 
unusual  arrangement  and  the  results 
in  certain  passages  where  these  two 
groups  of  instruments  combine  was 
not  happy.  It  was  easy  to  observe 
a frequent  lack  of  balance  between 
the  strings  and  the  brass,  for  in  an 
orchestra  so  small  as  forty-five  men 
this  must-  almost  inevitably  be  the 
case,  especially  in  works  of  the  mod- 
ern school.  Not  less  than  sixty  can 
give  the  proper  proportion. 

The  performance  improved  as  the 
program  went  on.  It  could  hardly  be 
believed  that  Beethoven’s  magnificent 
Leonore  overture  could  ever  be  made 
to  sound  dull,  but  the  Pittsburg  or- 
chestra succeeded  in  accomplishing 
that  difficult  feat.  There  was  a warm- 
ing up  in  the  Tchaikovsky  symphony 
but  even  here  scant  justice  was  done 
to  the  pathos  and  passion.  This  dis- 
appointment was  partly  due  to  Mr. 
Bernthaler’s  tendency  to  drag  the 
tempos.  The  true  impression  of  such 
powerful  movements  as  the  first  and 
second  hangs  upon  the  conductor’s 
conception  of  the  work  as  a unity,  not 
as  a loose  succession  of  interest 
in  details.  There  must  be  a common 
purpose  prevading  all  the  parts;  each 
must  do  its  share  in  feeding  the  cen- 
tral fire. 

The  Massenet  Suite  was  played 
with  more  spirit  and  grace  and  gave 
much  enjoyment  by  reason  of  its 
frankness  and  its  truth  to  the  spirit 
of  life  in  “Old  Alsace.”  The  charm- 
ing duet  between  the  ’cello  and  clari- 
net in  the  scene  of  the  lovers  under 


the  linden  tree  was  very  beautifully 
played  and  greatly  pleased  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  best  playing  of  the  evening  on 
the  part  of  the  orchestra  as  a whole 
was  in  “Liszt’s  Preludes,”  for  Mr. 
Bernthaler  guided  his  men  with  a 
right  feeling  for  the  changing  moods 
of  the  poetic  text,  and  the  ready 
response  of  the  players  went  far  to 
atone  for  the  lack  of  spirit  and  the 
crudity  of  some  of  the  work  in  the 
early  part  of  the  program. 


Mr.  Alessandro  Bonci,  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Oppra  Company  of 
New  York,  a tenor  of  international 
fame  gave  the  last  performance  of 
this  term’s  Artist  course  in  Finney 
Chapel,  December  12  before  a large 
and  enthusiastic  audience  He  was 
accompaned  by  Mr.  Harold  O.  Smith. 
The  following  was  the  program : 

Se  tu  m’arni  Pergolesi 

Caro  mio  ben  Gordani 

Chi  voul  la  Zingarella  Paisiello 

Aria,  II  fior  che  tu  me  donavi,  from 
“Carmen,”  Bizet 

On  Wings  of  Music  Mendelssohn 
Who  is  Sylvia?  Schubert 

Hark,  hark,  the  Lark ! Schubert 
Piano  Solo,  Polonaise,  A flat  Chopin 
Mr.  Smith 

Au  Printemps  Gounod 

Vielle  Chanson  Bizet 

Romance  Debussy 

Aria,  Ohe  gelida  manina,  from  “La 


Boheme,” 

Long  Ago 
A Maid  Sings  Light 
Serenata 

Vieni  Armor  mio 


Puccini 
MacDowell 
MacDowell 
Sinigaglia 
Leoncavallo 


Mr.  Bonci,  besides  repeating  sever- 
al of  these  songs  in  response  to  en- 
thusiastic recalls  also  added  Mozart’s 
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'“'Violet,”  “Embarquez-vous”  by  Gor- 
ard  and  ‘‘La  donna  e mobile,”  from 
Verd’s  “Rigaletto.’ 

Everything  that  can  charm  the  ear 
and  give  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
with  recognition  of  supreme  tri- 
umph over  difficulties  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Bonci’s  singing.  His  voice 
while  not  capable  of  the  trombone 
peals  of  Caruso  nor  possessing  the 
fiutelike  mellowness  of  some  of  his 
composers  in  the  past,  is  of  a singu- 
larly clear  silvery  quality,  extremely 
brilliant  when  brilliancy  is  desired, 
and  capable  of  a wide  range  of  ex- 
pressional  color.  But  it  is  primarily 
the  use  of  this  voice  which  excites 
the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
the  connosseur  of  vocal  art.  In  his 
intonation  attack,  register  blending, 
equality,  shading' — in  everything  that 
is  implied  in  supreme  voice  control  ‘he 
is  a passed  master  In  management 
of  breath,  which  is  the  basis  of  fine 
singing,  he  has  attained  something 
very  near  perfection. 

This  skill  is  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Bonci’s  wonderful  power  of  sustain- 
ing tone,  especially  in  that  most  beau- 
tiful of  vocal  devices,  the  swell. 

Elis  refined  musicianship,  makes 
him  a master  of  the  art  of  phrasing. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  the  voice  flock  to  hear  him 
whenever  he  sings  for  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a finer  illustrator  of 
these  elements  which  are  essential 
to  the  vocalist’s  art. 


The  pleasure  which  our  most  dis- 
creet music  lovers  found  in  his  work 
was  also  largely  due  to  the  flexibility 
of  his  style,  his  poetic  sympathy  with 
diverse  composers  and  poets,  the  ab- 
sence of  exaggeration,  his  evident  de- 
sire to  let  each  writer,  whether  he 
be  old  or  modern,  Italian,  German, 
French  or  American,  speak  in  his 
own  proper  accents.  It  was  plain  that 
Mr.  Bonoi  feels  a little  under  con- 
straint in  singing  English.  The  change 
was  very  apparent  when  Ire  passed 
from  the  Italian  of  the  Paisiello  song 
to  the  English  in  Mendelssohn’s  lyric. 
The  selection  of  this  latter  was  not 
happy  and  one  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  same  singer  was  present  in 
this  dry  perfunctory  delivery.  The 
recovery  was  partially  made  in  “Who 
is  Sylvia?”  and  almost  completely  so 
in  “Hark,  Elark,  the  Lark,”  which  was 
rendered  wth  a beauty  of  tone  and  a 
rapturous  abandon  that  was  exhiler- 
ating  in  the  highest  degree.  One  al- 
most repents  of  an  implication  of 
emotional  defect  in  the  English  songs 
when  one  thinks  of  Mr.  Bonci’s  deep- 
ly felt  and  absolutely  truthful  de- 
livery of  MacDowell’s  exquisite 
“Long  Ago.”  W e owe  him  thanks 
for  the  honor  paid  by  him  to  our  be- 
loved American  composer — an  honor 
paid  not  simply  in  the  selections  of 
the  songs  but  in  the  reverent  spirit 
in  which  he  treated  them. 

EDWARD  DICKINSON. 
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Book  Reviews. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WEALTH  IN  IMPER- 
IAL ROME 

The  Influence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial 
Rome  'by  William  Stearns  Davis,  New 
York.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  i9io)  $2. 

“The  marvel  is  that,  seeing  how 
brilliant  he  is,  there  should  be  so 
much  history  in  his  work ; or  that, 
when  there  is  so  much  history,  the 
work  should  read  so  well.”  This  is 
the  way  in  which  a recent  writer  sums 
up  the  great  history  of  Herodotus. 
It  is  not  an  attempt  at  humor.  It 
shows  the  modern  trend  in  historical 
writing  and  criticism  all  too  well. 
Facts  must  be  dull,  a readable  style 
is  cause  for  suspicion,  ergo  an  inter- 
esting account  must  be  false.  If  this 
method  of  criticism  is  to  prevail  Mr. 
Davis’  last  book  must  be  looked  on 
with  grave  suspicion.  A book  on  so 
technical  a subject  as  this  which  will 
receive  an  editorial  comment  cover- 
ing a column  in  such  an  up-to-date 
paper  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  must 
at  least  be  interesting.  At  first 
glance  it  would  seem  as  if  the  auth- 
or’s first  object  had  been  to  make 
it  so.  The  account  of  the  Panic  of 
33  A D.,  reads  like  the  contemporary 
accounts  of  “Black  Friday.”  Nor  is 
this  the  end.  Through  the  other  sev- 
en chapters  of  this  book  the  same  in- 
teresting method  of  presenting  “dry 
facts”  is  continued.  Open  the  book 
where  you  will  you  will  hardly  be 
able  to  lay  it  down  so  well  has  the 
author  succeeded  in  drawing  the  par- 
allel between  old  world  history  and 
modern  conditions.  Of  course  to  the 
savant  who  believes  that  history  and 
interest  are  mutually  exclusive  terms 


this  will  be  well  nigh  damnable.  Such 
persons  are  recommended  to  verify 
the  statements  made  in  this  book  and 
then  see  how  wide  a field  a reading 
Mr.  Davis  has  covered  and  how  very 
little  has  been  omitted.  Such  an  in- 
vestigation will,  or  should,  silence  all 
such  criticism. 

This  book  not  only  covers  such 
questions  as,  “Political  Corruption 
and  High  Finance,”  “Commerce  Trade 
and  the  Accumulation  of  Wealth”  but 
also  takes  up  the  social  problems, 
such  as  “Marriage,  Divorce  and 
Childlessness.”  The  concluding  chap- 
ter on,  “Some  Reasons  Why  the  Ro- 
man Empire  Fell”  is  a useful  addi- 
tion, to  the  main  theme  of  the  book. 


WILDERNESS  PETS  AT  CAMP  BUCKSHAW 
Wilderness  Pets  at  Camp  Buckshaw 
By  Edward  Breck,  1910,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Breck  has  made  a varied 
interesting  career.  He  entered  Ober- 
lin  college  with  the  class  of  ’83,  but 
left  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year 
to  finish  his  course  at  Amherst.  He 
received  his  doctor’s  degree  at 
Leipsic,  was  U.  S.  Vice  Consul  and 
Assistant  U S.  Naval  Attache.  The 
list  of  his  divers  callings  and  occupa- 
tions includes  also  those  of  an  opera 
singer  and  a professional  fencer.  At 
present  he  is  following  the  less  spec- 
tacular career  of  an  author. 

Wilderness  Pets  by  Mr.  Breck  is 
a most  attractive  volumn.  Binding, 
paper,  type,  and  illustrations  are  a 
delight  to  the  eye.  The  narrative, 
which  is  in  the  main  a true  story  of 
various  wild  animals  tamed  by  the 
dwelletrs  in  Camp  Buckshaw,  is  al- 
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together  charming.  The  stories  of 
Yankee,  the  cat,  the  mischievous  little 
■bear  cubs,  the  porcupine,  the  gulls, 
the  baby  moose,  and  the  little  loons 
will  delight  equally  youthful  and 
grown  up  readers. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  NARRATIVE 

The  Old  Testament  Narrative  by 
Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield,  ’95.  Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  1910,  Pp. 
509.  $1.50. 

If  the  compiler  has  not  “added 
unto  these  things,”  he  has  as  little 
“taken  away  from  the  words  of  the 
■book.”  The  complete  Old  Testament 
narrative  is  here  presented  in  the 
words  of  the  King  James  version 
with  only  slight  variations.  Omiss- 
ions have  been  made  Where  the  text- 
ual criticism  indicated  that  the  pas- 
sages were  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
When  two  parallel  accounts  occur 
the  less  complete  is  relegated  to  the 
foot  notes.  The  text  is  sparsely  il- 
lustrated and  the  notes  are  not  too 
full. 

There  is  a good  deal  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  editing  a text  in  this  man- 
ner. Many  a reader  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  complete  narrative  of  the 
Old  Testament  presented  in  consecu- 
tive chronological  form  without  the 
confusing  division  of  the  text  into 
verses  and  chapters.  This  version 
also  has  the  advantage  over  the 
“Modern  Reader’s  Bible”  in  present- 
ing the  entire  subject  in  a single  vol- 
ume. The  addition  of  a chapter  on 
the  Maccabees  is  also  very  welcome. 

The  illustrations  are  not  satisfac- 
tory They  are  few  in  number  and 
poorly  executed.  The  notes,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  good.  They  give 
just  enough  to  explain  the  situation 
to  the  average  reader  and  not  enough 


to  weary  him  with  their  number  or 
prolixity.  They  are  evidently  intend- 
ed to  serve  the  purpose  of  explana- 
tion not  to  exploit  the  compiler's  eru- 
dition. 


OUR  GARDEN  FLOWERS 

Our  Garden  Flowers  by  Harriet  L. 
Keeler  1910.  Charles  Scribner’s  sons. 
$2.00. 

Our  Native  Trees  and  Our  North- 
ern Shrubs  by  Harriet  L.  Keeler  are 
widely  known  as  standard  authorities 
on  their  subjects..  Our  Garden 
Flowers,  the  latest  book  by  the  same 
author,  will  appeal  to  every  one  who 
has  an  interest  in  cultivated  flowers. 
While  the  book  is  as  accurate  and 
scientific  as  the  preceding  ones,  it  is 
charming  in  style  and  full  of  the  lore 
of  the  centuries  which  has  gathered 
about  the  herbs  and  flowers  of  the 
old  gardens.  It  is  profusely  illustrat- 
ed from  photographs  and  drawings. 

Our  Garden  Flowers  is  a book 
which  every  flower  lover  will  wish  to 
have  for  reference  from  the  coming 
of  the  snowdrop  to  the  blooming  of 
the  Christmas  rose. 

COLLEGE  PERSONALS 

President  King  and  Dean  Miller 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  forty- 
first  annual  session  of  the  Ohio 
College  Association  held  at  Columbus 
Ohio,  December  27  and  28.  The 
officers  for  the  year  have  been; 
President,  President  H.  C.  King, 
Vice-President,  Dr.  S.  F.  MacLennan, 
Secretary  and  Treasure,  Dean  E.  A. 
Miller. 

Two  new  appointments  have  been 
made  in  the  Conservatory  in  the 
string  department,  Mr.  Frank  Kohl- 
er, concert  master  of  the  Pittsburg 
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Orchestra  and  Mr.  Goerner,  first 
’cellist  in  the  same  organization.  Mr. 
Frank  Kohler  was  for  five  years  a 
pupil  of  Jrlalir | He  was  -born  in  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  had  a wide 
experience  both  as  quartette  and 
orchestra  player  and  as  a solo 
violinist  and  teacher.  He  -has  been  a 
member  of  the  Pittsburg  orchestra 
for  the  past  ten  years.  Mr.  Goerner 
is  also  a musician  of  wide  training 
and  experience.  Mr.  Goerner  will 
take  charge  of  the  work  in  the  'cello, 
and  the  ensemble  classes.  He  is  also 
a good  pianist  and  will  probably 
also  do  work  in  that  department. 
Both  Mr.  Kohler  and  Mr.  Goerner 
begin  -their  work  in  Oberlin  with  the 
winter  term. 

Professors  J.  T.  Shaw  and  L. 
E.  Lord  attended  -the  meetings 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Bureau  of  Uni- 
versity Travel  of  Boston,  which  was 
held  at  Chicago  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago 
Illinois,  during  the  first  week  of  the 
vacation.  A reception  was  given  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Powers  to  all  who  had 
-been  members  of  the  travel  parties. 

Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  gave  an 
organ  recital  at  Fisk  University  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  vacation. 

President  King,  Professor  W.  J. 
Hutchins  and  Dean  E.  A.  Miller 
entertained  the  men  of  the  freshman 
class  the  last  week  of  the  term  in 
groups  of  thirty  at  the  home  of 
President  King. 

Professor  Edward  Dickinson  spent 
the  vacation  in  New  York  City 
attending  concerts,  the  opera  and 
visiting  art  galleries. 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Hutchins,  who  has 
been  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  for  several 


weeks,  leaves  Oberlin  for  Garretts- 
ville,  Ohio,  where  he  will  act  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Professor  Lutz  attended  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Commerce  in  Columbus. 

Professor  C.  Walter  Fiske  and 
C.  W.  Williams  were  present  at 
Banquet  of  the  General  Committee  of 
the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New 
York. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  Miss 
Celestia  Wattles  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Case,  the  latter  from  Canton, 
Ohio,  spent  -ten  days  of  the  Christ- 
mas vacation  in  Florida.  The 
itinerary  included  the  important 
cities  and  extended  as  far  south  as 
Miami. 

Professor  W.  K.  Breckenridge 
spent  the  vacation  in  New  York 
City. 

Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  sailed 
from  New  York  Thursday,  December 
22nd  for  France.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  from 
the  Sarbonne,  Paris. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Miller 
gave  a reception  in  honor  of  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Pierce  to  the  offices 
of  the  Second  church  and  the  pas- 
toral committee,  at  their  home,  Wed- 
nesday, December  21. 

Professor  F.  G.  Doolittle  has  giv- 
en up  his  work  in  the  Conservatory 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  or- 
der that  he  may  spend  the  months  in 
the  south  in  regaining  his  health.  Mr. 
Doolittle  and  his  mother  left  for 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Friday,  Dec.  30. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  to  -issue 
early  in  January  the  fifth  edition  of 
“Ice  Age  in  North  America,”  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  F.  Wright,  revised  and  en- 
larged. 
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THE  JOHNSTON  FELLOWSHIP 

The  offer  of  the  L.  L.  S.  Associa- 
tion last  year  of  $500  to  the  success- 
ful applicant  for  the  Johnston  Fel- 
lowship for  1910-1911  was  withdrawn 
for  the  reason  that  the  announcement 
was  made  so  late  that  many  did  not 
learn  of  it  in  season  to  make  applica- 
tion. At  the  annual  meeting  in  June 
it  was  deeded  to  offer  the  Fellowship 
for  the  college  year  of  1911-1912.  All 
members  of  the  association  who  have 
been  two  years  out  of  College  are 
eligible  as  candidates.  Those  who  in- 
tend to  be  applicants  should  notify 
the  committee  before  March  first.  Ad- 
dress communications  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Edith  Dicksqn 
172  Elm  Street,  Oberlin 


ACTA  DIURNA 

Nov.  22 — Violin  recital  by  Mr. 
Francis  MacMillen. 

Nov.  24 — Thanksgiving.  In  the 
college  classes  the  entertainments  at 
the  parties  have  taken  on  a dramatic 
cast  of  countenance.  The  seniors  had 
a masquerade;  the  juniors,  a farce; 
the  sophomores,  a county  fair;  the 
freshmen  a vaudeville.  The  Conser- 
vatory students  held  their  party  in 
the  basement  of  Rice  Hall,  whence 
they  adjourned  for  a vaudeville  in 
Warner  Hall. 

Dec.  2 — The  Men’s  Senate  has  tak- 
en steps  which  look  toward  the  for- 
mation of  a new  literary  society  for 
men.  A committee  of  five  is  to  have 
the  matter  in  charge  and  members 
form  the  present  societies  are  to  be 
allowed  to  join  the  contemplated  so- 
ciety but  not  more  than  five  men  are 
to  leave  any  one  society, 


Dec.  5 — Concert  by  the  Pittsburg 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Dec.  6— Alpha  Zeta  defeated  Phi 
Delta  in  a unanimous  deoision  in  the 
first  inter-society  debate  of  the  year. 

The  men  who  will  compose  the 
varsity  teams  this  year  to  meet  O. 
W.  U.  and  Western  Reserve  on 
March  4,  are:  Burroughs,  Under- 

wood, and  Whitehead,  all  of  Phi 
Delta  with  Stowell,  Alpha  Zeta,  as 
alternate;  Roberts  and  Fifield,  Phi 
Delta,  Slocum,  Phi  Kappa  Pi  with 
Hisey,  Alpha  Zeta  as  alternate.  The 
question  to  be  debated  is:  Resolved: 
That  Congress  should  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a central  bank. 

Dec.  7— MacDaniels,  the  varsity 
center,  was  elected  captain  of  the 
football  team  for  next  year. 

Dec.  10 — The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  carni- 
val was  held  in  Peters  Hall.  The  re- 
ceipts this  year  will  amount  to  more 
than  $300. 

Dec.  12 — Vocal  recital  by  Alessan- 
dro Bonoi. 

The  constitution  of  the  Athletic 
Association  was  so  remodelled  as  to 
make  tennis  a recognized  sport. 
“O’s”  are  to  be  granted  to  the  men 
who  represented  the  college  in  three 
most  important  intercollegiate  meets. 

In  the  oratorical  preliminaries  the 
following  men  were  chosen  to  com- 
pete in  the  home  contest:  Miercer, 
Smith,  Stowell  of  Alpha  Zeta;  Un- 
derwood and  Walton  of  Phi  Delta 
and  Reed  of  Phi  Kappa  Pi 

Dec.  13 — Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver,  deliv- 
ered the  second  U.  L.  A.  lecture. 
Judge  Lindsey  spoke  on  the  "Mis- 
fortunes of  Mickey”  and  gave  his  au- 
dience a very  good  idea  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  a juvenile 
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judge.  The  lecture  was  enlivened 
by  many  amusing  anecdotes. 

Dec.  14— The  sophomores  defeated 
the  freshmen  in  the  annual  indoor 
track  meet.  The  score  was  54  1-2  to 
30  1-2  points.  No  'records  were 
broken  but  Stimson  equalled  the  in- 
door record  of  27  1-5  seconds  in  the 
220  yard  dash.  Stimson  and  Cuntis 
for  the  sophomores  and  Herring  for 
the  freshmen  won  the  most  points. 

Summary : 

25  yard  dash — Fisher  ’14  first; 
Stimson  ’13  second,  time  3 1-5  sec- 
onds. 

Mile  run — Griffith  ’13  first;  Cook, 
’14  second.  Time  5 :20  4-5. 

Low  hurdles — Curtis  ’13  first; 
Roberts  ’13  second.  Time  3 4-5. 

High  hurdles — Curtis  ’13  first; 
Thellar  ’14  second.  Time  4 seconds. 

High  jump— Herring  ’14  first; 
Hansen  ’14  and  Martin  ’13  second. 
Height  s feet  2 1-4  inches. 

Pole  vault — Herring  T4  and  Car- 
ter ’14  tied.  Height  8 feet  7 1-4.  in. 

220  yard  dash— Stimson  ’13  first; 
McIntosh  ’13  second.  Time  27  1-5. 

Two  mile  run — Wagner  ’14  first; 
Husted  ’13  seoond.  Time  11 :3s. 

Quarter  mile — Stimson  ’13  first; 
Beaman  ’13  second.  Time  1 103  3-5. 

Half  mile — Griffith  ’13  first;  Stev- 
ens ’13  second.  Time  2 :22  2-5. 

Relay  race — Won  by  sophomores 
Time  1 :2f)  2-5. 

Dec.  16 — Professor  Nathaniel 
Schmidt  of  Cornell  gave  the  month- 
ly lecture  on  Henrik  Ibsen.  The  lec- 
turer’s object  was  not  so  much  to  pre- 
sent new  truth  about  the  Norwegian 
poet,  but  to  awaken  the  interest  of 


those  who  were  not  so  familiar  with 
his  works.  In  this  he  succeeded  ad- 
mirably. After  a brief  sketch  of  his 
life  Professor  Schmidt  described 
briefly  several  of  Ibsen’s  plays — an- 
alyzing the  author’s  motives.  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt  ranks  Ibsen  as  the 
greatest  dramatist  since  Moliere. 

Dec.  20 — At  the  last  Chapel  exer- 
cise, President  King  read  from  the 
libretto  to  the  Messiah.  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Clancy  sang  “Come  unto  Him,”  and 
Miss  Ora  B.  Meredith,  “He  Shall 
Feed  His  Flock.” 

Dec.  21 — Fall  term  closes.  The 
Glee  Club  began  their  trip.  The 
itinerary  follows : 

December  21 — Kendallville,  Indiana. 
December  22 — Sandwich,  Illinois 
December  23 — Topeka  Kansas 
December  24 — Newton,  Kansas 
December  26 — Wichita,  Kansas 
December  27 — Ponca  City,  Oklahoma 
December  28 — Kingfisher,  Oklahoma 
December  29 — Geary,  Oklahoma 
December  30 — Grainsville,  Oklahoma 
December  31 — Fortworth,  Texas 
January  2 — Dallas,  Texas 
January  3 — Muskogee,  Oklahoma 
January  4 — Coffeyville,  Kansas 
January  5 — Vinita,  Oklahoma 
January  6 — St.  Louis,  Missouri 
January  7 — Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  total  mileage  will  be  about 
three  thousand  miles.  At  several 
of  the  places  arrangements  are  be- 
ing made  to  entertain  the  club  in 
some  special  way. 

The  Easter  vacation  tour  will  be  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Pittsburg, 
New  York,  and  Boston  will  probably 
be  visited. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION,  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1910 

General  Receipts 
Receipts 

Gift  of  James  B Dill,  on  account  of  repairs  ito  Dill  Field  $ 100.00 

Sundry  Gifts 7.30 

Dividend  on  Citizens  National  Bank  Loss 6.51  113.81 


Payments 

Discount  on  Notes — Athletic  Debt 49-32 

Expenses  of  Interscholastic  Meet 12.94 

Permanent  Improvements  at  Athletic  Park 24.44 

Insurance 47-75 

New  Bleacher  Seats — Gymnasium  14.00 

Printing  “O”  Certificates 10.00  158.45 


Deficit  4464 

II.  Football  Season  of  1909 
Receipts 

Gate  Receipts  Home  Games  3556.85 

Gate  Receipts,  Games  Abroad  1705.56 

Subscriptions  to  Coach  Fund,  net  405.64 

Sundry  Receipts  10.00 

Final  Game,  Class  Series 29.12  5707.17 


Payments 

Athletic  Supplies  700.39 

Advertising 44-25 

Coach’s  Salary — H.  R.  Snyder 872.00 

Dill  Field,  care  and  repair 450.84 

Doctors  and  Drugs  140.95 

Field  Marshal’s  Salary  10.00 

Guarantees  to  Visiting  Teams  1923.33 

Manager’s  Expense  Accounts 130.67 

Officials  365.91 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Postage  106.15 

Sundry  Expenses  59.92 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  12.53 

Trainer,  Christian  50.00 

Traveling  Expenses,  Games  Abroad 521.60  5388.54 


Profit 


318.63 
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III.  Baseball  Season  of  1910 
Receipts 

Gate  Receipts,  Home  Games  420.21 

Gate  Receipts,  Games  Abroad  560.00 

Net  Proceeds,  Senior-Faculty  Game  I35-IO 

Net  Proceeds,  Varsity- Alumni  Game  58.10 

Profits  from  Score  Books 43.04 

Sundry  Receipts  15,00  1231.45 


Payments 

Athletic  Supplies  272.14 

Athletic  Park,  care  and  repair  89.52 

Advertising  39-25 

Doctors  and  Drugs  23.65 

Field  Marshal’s  Salary 10.00 

Guarantees  to  Visiting  Teams  275.00 

Manager’s  Expense  Accounts  H-35 

Officials 37.25 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Postage  25.50 

Sundry  Expenses  1446 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  3.25 

Traveling  Expenses,  games  abroad 526.45 

Coach’s  Salary — G.  A.  Vradenburg  150.00  1477.82 


Deficit  246.37 

IV  Track  Team  of  1910 
Receipts 

Gate  Receipts,  In-door  Meet  at  Delaware  60.00 

Gate  Receipts,  In-door  Meet  at  Notre  Dame 17540 

Gate  Receipts,  O S.  U.  Meet  in  Columbus  7 5.00 

Gate  Receipts,  W.  R.  U.  Meet  in  Oberlin  158.85 

Receipts,  “Big  Six”  Meet  151.00 

Receipts,  In-door  Inter-Class  Meets 122.20 

Receipts,  Home  Field  Day  H-35 

Profits  from  Score  Books  ,...  22.00 

Sundry  Receipts  7-6° 

Gifts  to  send  Baker  to  Western  Conference  Meet 26.36  809.76 


Payments 

Athletic  Park,  care  and  repair  i7-25 

Athletic  Supplies  125.29 

Advertising  14-95 

Doctors  and  Drugs 9-35 

Traveling  Expenses,  O S.  U.  Meet  in  Columbus 95-9° 
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Guarantee,  W.  R.  U.  Meet  in  Oberlin 40.00 

Expenses,  '“Big  Six”  Meet 1 75-07 

Expenses,  Inter-Class  Meets 23.70 

Manager’s  Expense  Accounts 9.15 

Printing  and  Postage  13.50 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  1.92 

Field  Marshal’s  Salary 10.00 

Entry  Fee  Western  Conference  Meet 10.00 

Baker’s  Expenses  to  Western  Conference  Meet 27.50 

Sundry  Expenses  9.40 

Expenses — Wooster  Team — Cross  Country  Run 8.30 

Traveling  Expenses— In-door  Meet  at  Delaware  57-75 

Traveling  Expenses — In-door  Meet  at  Notre  Dame  . . . 177.00  826.03 


Deficit  16.27 

V.  Basket-Ball  Season  of  1910 
Receipts 

Gate  Receipts,  Class  Games  21.28 

Gate  Receipts,  Home  Games 1292.55 


Gate  Receipts,  Games  Abroad 412.50  1726.33 


Payments 

Athletic  Supplies 186.76 

Advertising  51.00 

Doctors  and  Drugs 28.65 

Guarantees  to  Visiting  Teams  385.00 

Officials  68.08 

Printing  and  Postage 44.10 

Moving  Seats,  Warner  Gymnasium 18.90 

Manager’s  Expense  Accounts  31.00 

Telegraph  and  Telephone 5.53 

Traveling  Expenses,  Games  Abroad 427.23 

Sundry  Expenses 13.32 

Coach’s  Salary — G.  A.  Vradenburg  150.00 

Sundry  Repairs,  Lights^  Etc 17.75  1427.32 


• • Profit  299.01 

VI.  Tennis 
Receipts 

Receipts  Michigan  Meet  22.10 

Membership  Tickets  148.00 

Receipts,  Wooster  Meet  ' Lj0  173.60 
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Payments 

Rental  of  Grounds  50.00 

Salary  of  Field  Marshal  10.00 

Expenses  of  Michigan  Meet  24.00 

Expenses,  Big  Six  Meet  in  Cleveland  8.50 

Expenses,  Wooster  Meet  6.50 

Sundry  Expenses,  Care  of  Grounds,  Etc 52.01  151.01 


VI.  General  Summary 
Net  Indebtedness,  August  31,  1909 
Receipts 

General  

Football  Season  of  1909  

Baseball  Season  of  1910  

Track  Team  of  1910  

Basket-ball  Season  of  1910 

Tennis  Season  of  1910  


Profit 


22.59 

1182.25 

113.81 
S707.17 
1231 45 
809.76 
1726.33 
17360 


9762.12 

Payments 

General  158.45 

Football  Season  of  1909  5388.54 

Baseball  Season  of  1910  1477-82 

Track  Team  Season  of  1910 826.03 

Basket-ball  Season  of  1910 1427.32 

Tennis  Season  of  1910  151.01 


9429.17 


Net  Profit — Season  1909-10  332-95 

Net  Indebtedness,  August  31,  1910  849.30 


The  football  season  this  fall  was  very  successful.  An  estimate  based 
on  the  outcome  of  the  basket-ball  schedules  of  last  year  would  indicate  that 
at  the  close  of  this  year  the  debt  should  be  reduced  to  about  $205. 
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Alumni  News. 


ALUMNI  MEETING  AT  SPO- 
KANE 

The  Oberlin  Association  of  Spo- 
kane, Washington,  met  on  the  even- 
ing of  November  25th,  at  the  home 
of  Professor  Judson  Waldo  Mather, 
’95,  O.  C.  M.  There  were  twenty 
in  attendance,  and  the  evening  was 
spent  in  having  speeches  from  the 
different  Alumni,  describing  the  var- 
ious periods  during  which  they  at- 
tended Oberlin.  All  were  sorry 
that  the  meeting  could  not  be 
attended  by  Mrs.  A.  F.  Jenison,  of 
the  class  of  ’45  the  oldest  Alumna  in 
the  state,  and  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  institution’s  living  Alumni. 

A committee  w;as  appointed  on 
permanent  organization,  to  draft 
whatever  by-laws  were  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  the  following  officers  were 
appointed : 

President,  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Cunning- 
ham, ’96 

Vice  Pres.,  Mrs.  Edith  Cowley 
Stillman 

Sec.-Treas.,  F.  G.  Fulton,  ’07 

Committee  on  permanent  organ- 
ization, 

Irwin  M.  Landis 
M.  L.  Be  vis 
J.  W.  Mather 
Mris.  George  M.  Collier 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Rue. 


Robert  E.  Brown,  ’01. 

Robert  E.  Brown  has  been  called 
to  the  Second  Congregational  Church 
of  Waterbury,  Conn.  Mr.  Brown  is 
to  be  associate  pastor  till  November 
1911.  At  this  time  Dr.  Davenport  will 
become  pastor  emeritus  and  Mr.  Brown 


will  be  made  pastor.  Dr.  Davenport 
has  occupied  this  position  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  second  largest  church  in  the 
Congregational  denomination  in  New 
England.  The  Waterbury  American 
has  the  fallowing  account  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  career. 

Mr.  Brown  comes  of  ministerial 
stock.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Brown,  a Congregational  clergy- 
man, and  was  born  in  Lanark,  On- 
tario, Canada,  Dec.  17,  1873.  Plis  boy- 
hood life  was  passed  in  Manitoba, 
under  pioneer  conditions.  The  fam- 
ily moved  to  Tacoma  in  1888,  where 
the  future  clergman  worked  at  farm- 
ing;  saw-milling,  and  school  teaching, 
— at  the  latter  for  four  years.  His 
next  removal  was  to  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
in  1895,  where  Mr.  Brown  worked 
his  way  through  the  college,  graduat- 
ing in  the  class  of  1901.  Has 
versatility  and  popularity  are  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen 
class  orator,  class  president  and 
captain  of  the  class  football  team. 
He  entered  Yale  Divinity  School  in 
the  fall  of  1911,  graduating  in  1904. 
While  in  the  divinity  school  he  was 
class  president  the  second  year,  and 
president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  his 
senior  year.  He  was  ordained  a few 
weeks  after  graduation.  He  was  pas- 
tor for  two  summers  in  Mt.  Washing-, 
ton,  Mass,  and  pastor  for  one  winter 
in  Hope  Chapel,  Bridgeport.  He  also 
served  a summer  pastorate  in  Cas- 
talia,  Ohio.  Early  after  graduation  he 
became  the  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim 
Church  which  through  divisions  aris- 
ing from  the  socialism  of  the  Rev. 
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Mr.  Irvine,  its  previous  pastor,  was  in 
a disorganized  condition.  Under  Mr. 
Brown’s  pastorate  it  has  become 
harmonious,  properous  and  efficient. 
In  1904  Mr.  Brown  married  Miss 
Mabel  Millikan,  daughter  of  a Con- 
gregational clergyman  in  Maquoketa. 
Ia.  Mr.  Brown  is  president  of  the 
New  Haven  Congregational  Club, 
secretary  of  the  New  Haven  Pastors’ 
Union  and  secretary  of  the  Yale 
Divinity  School  Alumni  Association. 

“At  a meeting  of  the  committee 
held  December  4,  all  members  being 
present,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
that  a call  be  extended  to  Mr.  Brown 
to  become  associate  pastor  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  at  a 
salary  of  $3,000  per  year  the  pas- 
torate to  commence  on  or  about 
March  10,  1911. 

“It  was  also  voted  that  a call  be 
extended  to  Mr.  Brown  to  become 
pastor  of  the  Second  Congregation- 
al church  on  or  about  November  1, 
1911,  at  a salary  of  $3,600  per  year, 
and  the  use  of  the  parsonage. 

“It  was  also  the  sense  of  this 
committee  that  an  assistant  pastor 
should  be  engaged  on  November  1, 
1911  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may 
be  feasible.” 


Henry  Bates,  ’40  O.  T.  S.  ’43. 

In  a recent  letter  to  President 
King,  William  B Shaw,  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  called  attention 
to  the  following  extract  from  an 
article  by  Professor  G.  W.  Howison 
of  the  University  of  California  in 
the  December  number  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review.  Mr.  Shaw  speakes  of 
it  as  “an  interesting  bit  of  portrai- 
ture”. 

“But  the  time  had  now  come  when 


I must  take  a new  school-con- 
nection, in  which  I was  to  meet  a 
personality  that  left  in  me  a trace  still 
broader  and  deeper.  Our  home  was 
not  in  Marietta  proper  but  in  a small- 
er town,  directly  across  the  Muskin- 
gum River,  which  is  now  known  as 
West  Marietta,  but  was  then  a sep- 
arate municipality,  called  at  success- 
ive periods  Fort  Harmar,  Point  Har- 
mar,  and  finally,  simply  Harmar, 
after  the  general  who  was  in  original 
command  there  and  fortified  the 
place.  It  was  in  Harmar  that  the 
direct  descendants  of  General  Israel 
Putnam  lived,  leading  citizens  from 
the  settlement  of  the  Territory,  and 
also  those  of  Paul  Fearing,  its  first 
Chief  Justice.  The  townspeople, 
with  such  leaders,  were  naturally 
anxious  to  have  an  independent 
town-life,  and  to  make  a high  record 
in  the  better  ways  of  civil  perfor- 
mance. They  thought  it  a matter 
of  nearly  first  importance  to  have 
an  academy  of  their  own;  they  had 
now  brought  their  wishes  to  effect, 
and  Harmar  Academy  <was  about 
to  be  opened  under  the  principalship 
of  Plenry  Bates,  an  Oberlin  M.  A.,  a 
Congregational  minister  by  ordina- 
tion, though  I do  not  know  whether 
he  ever  held  a pastorate 
“The  general  arrangements  as  to 
classification  and  studies  were  pretty 
much  the  same  in  the  Harmar  school 
as  in  the  older  one  at  Marietta,  but 
in  spirit  there  was  a striking  differ- 
ence; the  head  of  the  new  institution 
was  another  type  of  man  altogether 
— a most  real  man,  indeed.  Robust, 
muscular,  vigorous,  handsome,  with 
crisp  and  curly  black  hair,  complex- 
ion of  ruddy  bronze,  and  dark,  spark- 
ling eyes,  his  cast  of  mind  matched 
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his  figure  and  his  face.  He  was  intense 
in  conviction,  quick  in  temper  (oc- 
casionally violent),  emphatic  in  ut- 
terance a pronounced  teetotaler, 
free-soiler  and  abolitionist,  advo- 
cate of  universal  suffrage  without 
respect  to  color  race,  or  sex, — in 
short  a salient  sample  of  the  Ober- 
ln  school  at  which  he  had  been 
bred.  But  he  had  a weight  of  char- 
acter and  a personal  force  all  his 
own  and  it  was  with  these  and  not 
with  his  particular  opinions  that  he 
ruled  and  inspired  the  school.  Such 
a man  might  be  predicted  to  make 
enemies  as  well  as  devoted  friends. 
In  fact,  it  so  turned  out;  and  tho  his 
integrity,  his  force  of  character,  and 
his  talents  kept  him  in  his  office  till 
the  academj'-  was  translated  into  the 
public-school  system  afterwards 
inaugurated,  and  coittiued  him  as 
head  of  the  new  high  school  and  of 
the  girls’  seminary  that  was  then 
united  with  it, and  made  him,  in  a 
manner,  ex  officio  superintendent  of 
the  school  system  of  the  town,  yet, 
after  weary  years,  of  conflict,  he  at 
length  tired  of  the  opposition  and 
withdrew,  to  find  a new  field  in  the 
still  farther  and  larger  West. 

“He  was  all  live,  and  he  kept  a 
live  school.  He  was  not  an  exact 
or  elegant  classical  scholar,  as  class- 
ical scholarship  was  then  measured : 
he  not  seldom  slipt  in  his  quanti- 
ties, was  no  master  in  the  technical 
mysteries  of  scansion  (tho  he 
scanned  Latin  and  Greek  verse  effect- 
ively by  ear,  and  taught  us  to  do  the 
same),  was  little  concerned  about 
the  “metaphysics  of  the  subjunc- 
tive,” tho  strong  in  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  syntax ; luckily  for  him 
(and  for  us!),  the  subtle  questions 


of  Greek  and  Roman  historical  criti- 
cism, and  of  the  corresponding  crit- 
icism of  texts,  had  then  hardly  an  ex- 
istence for  the  ordinary  public  of 
scholars.  It  was  not  in  such  matters 
that  he  put  out  his  force,  command- 
ed our  interested  attention,  and  left 
on  us  his  mark.  But  he  had  a vital 
sense  of  the  meaning  of  classical  lit- 
erature, especially  its  public  and  his- 
torical meaning;  so  he  made  us  all 
feel  it,  and  aroused  us  to  some  share 
in  it.  Latin  and  Greek  works  of  tal- 
ent and  genius  were  never  turned 
for  us  into  mere  parsing-blocks,  nor 
was  our  time  wasted  in  “capping” 
lines  from  Vergil.  We  got,  instead, 
-some  real  sense  of  the  Aeneid  as  a 
poem,  as  a s-tirirng  epic  full  of  human 
interest,  and  also  of  lively  and  love- 
ly landscape.  To  Cicero’s  eloquence 
we  were  made  awake ; we  were 
brought  to  feel  the  historic  reality 
of  the  Orations,  their  political  en- 
vironment, the  structure  and  worth 
of  their  argumentation.  As  for 
Caesar's  Gallic  war,  that  was  for  us 
an  exceedingly  real  book:  its  inci- 
dents, its  localities,  its  characters, 
all  seemed  almost  present  to  us,  in 
tensely  individualized.  What  with 
our  teacher’s  effect  -and  that  of  editor 
Anthon,  to  whom  he  introduced  us, 
our  imaginations  were  so  quickened, 
by  the  diagrammed  text  and  the  il- 
lustrated notes,  that  in  the  periods  of 
“recess”  and  the  longer  “nooning” 
we  used  to  go  down  under  the  river- 
bluffs  near  the  schoolroom  and  work 
out  there,  in  the  abounding  sand,  the 
plans  -of  Caesar’s  camps  and  battles 
and  sieges.  Doubless  in  this  we  were 
careless  and  credulous,  destitute  of 
the  temper  of  historical  accuracy ; but 
i-t  is  certain  that  this  strong  sense  of 
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dealing  with  real  persons  and  places 
was  the  best  possible  foundation  for 
more  exact  studies  later,  when  we 
had  learned  the  lesson  of  criticism 
and  felt  the  necessity  for  thoro  pre- 
cision. 

“Another  service  that  Mr.  Bates 
did  us  was  rousing  us  to  a quicker 
sense  of  literature  in  general,  espec- 
ially of  certain  types  of  poetry.  The 
latter,  naturally,  were  not  those  in- 
spired with  the  highest  forms  of  sen- 
timent but  with  those  in  which  spir- 
ited boys  instinctively  sympathize. 
Possibly  our  teacher  may  not  himself 
have  been  as  open  to  the  higher  as  an 
ideal  culture  would  require;  at  any 
rate,  he  had  the  insight  not  to  offer 
them  for  the  interest  of  boys,  who 
must  be  won  to  literary  art  by  more 
natural  appeals, — 'the  romance  of 
danger,  of  escape,  of  valor ; the  sense 
of  patriotism  and  of  devoted  friend- 
ship; the  feeling  for  the  majestic,  and 
for  the  sublime  of  space  and  time.  He 
was  an  excellent  reader  and  declaimer, 
free  from  anything  histrionic,  but  for- 
cible, natural,  simply  dramatic.  Such 
expression,  as  it  came  from  him, 
seemed  to  us  a matter  of  course,  and 
naturally  led  us,  or  many  of  us,  to 
attempt  the  same  thing;  and  a few 
found  the  way.  He  aided  us,  too,  in 
all  this  movement  toward  literary 
apprehension  and  expression,  by 
bringing  more  and  better  books  within 
our  easy  reach.  With  the  help  of 
private  subscriptions  which  he  secured 
he  gathered  a small  but  well-chosen 
library  for  the  use  of  the  school  and 
the  families  represented  in  it;  this  dif- 
fused new  light  and  higher  interests 
through  the  town.  While  doing  all 
this,  he  was  attending  with  vigor  to 
the  elementary  mathematical  and 


and  physical  studies  required  for  our 
entrance  to  college.  In  these  subjects 
he  was  unusally  strong,  on  the  level 
maintained  in  them  in  those  days ; he 
was  a clear  and  interesting  lecturer 
on  astronomy  and  experiments.  In 
general,  he  was  recognized  as  a man 
of  character  and  public  influence,  an 
effective  and  valuable  member  of  the 
controlling  society  of  the  town,  not- 
withstanding the  common  hostility  to 
some  of  his  practical  opinons.” 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 

’64 — During  his  recent  stay  in 
Honolulu,  Dr.  Chauncey  N.  Pond  did 
considerable  work  assisting  the  Public 
School  Fund  Commission  in  organiz- 
ing their  business  and  beginning  reg- 
ular work  of  this  newly  created 
department.  At  a recent  meeting  a 
formal  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  Dr.  Pond. 

’78,  O.  T.  S.  ’81.— Rev.- W.  C.  Wil- 
cox who  recently  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Natal  Mission  of  the 
American  Board  and  spent  a year 
preaching  in  California  has  now  re- 
turned to  Africa  where  he  plans  to 
establish  a farm  and  industrial  school. 
His  present  post  office  address  is 
care  Parker,  Wood  and  Company, 
Durbanj  South  Africa. 

’80  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  William  B. 
Fisher  is  now  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gatonal  church  at  Rosedale,  • Wash- 
ington. 

’80,  ’83  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Charles  S. 
Edmunds  is  preaching  in  Kern  Church 
Bakersfield,  California. 

’82,  ’83  O.  T.  S.— Rev..  William  M. 
Jones  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  has  accepted  the  call 
to  Tabernacle  Church,  St.  Joseph, 
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’82,  ’8 3 O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Francis  M. 
Price  is  now  engaged  in  mission 
work  at  Tai  Ming  Fu,  North  China. 

’88 — Rev.  Nathan  E Fuller  is 
preaching  at  Goodwill  Church,  Syra- 
cuse,'New  York,  having  resigned  as 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Corning,  New 
York. 

’89— Rev.  Jame9  E.  Pershing  has 
changed  his  work  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Vinita, 
Oklahoma,  to  Aurora,  Missouri. 

’89 — Rev | C A.  Nelson,  O.  T.  S.  ’92, 
who  has  been  in  the  mission  field  at 
Canton,  China  has  been  spending  his 
furlough  in  Oberlin  where  he  has 
built  him  a home. 

’89 — S.  E.  Matter,  of  Duluth,  re- 
cently attended  a meeting  of  the  ce- 
ment and  lime  manufacturers  in  New 
York.  He  stopped  for  a short  time 
in  Oberlin  on  his  way  east. 

’89 — Philo  C.  Hildreth  is  now  head 
of  the  Department  of  History  and 
Economics,  in  Parsons  College,  Fair- 
field,  Iowa.  This  is  his  first  year  at 
Parsons  College.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1910  Mr.  Hildreth  de- 
voted himself  to  graduate  study  at 
Columbia  University,  in  European 
History  and  Economics.  The  summer 
of  1910  was  spent  by  him  traveling  in 
Europe,  visiting  places  of  historical 
interest,  centers  of  art.  During  the 
school  years  of  1907-1908,  1908-1909, 
he  was  head  of  the  Department  oi 
History  at  Westminster  College,  Den- 
ver, Col.  The  summer  of  1907  he 
spent  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
taking  graduate  work  in  European 
History. 

’89 — Perkiomen  Seminary  under 
the  principalship  of  O.  S.  Kriebel  has 
made  a most  remarkable  showing  in 
the  standing  of  its  graduates  in 


Princeton  Unversity.  During  the  last 
ten  years  263  preparatory  schools 
have  sent  men  to  Princeton.  Of  the 
men  coming  from  these  schools  more 
“first  group  men”  for  the  freshmen 
and  sophomore  years  have  come 
from  Perkiomen  than  from  any  other 
school  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  but 
43  men  have  entered  from  Perkiomen 
against  407  from  Lawrenceville.  The 
per  cent,  of  “first  group  men”  from 
Perkiomen  for  the  freshmen  and 
sophomore  years  is  18  per  cent,  that 
of  the  next  best  school  is  but  4.5  per 
cent.  Of  the  43  men  from  Perkio- 
men 12  have  been  “first  group  men” 
during  the  last  two  years  of  their 
course.  Of  the  407  from  Lawrence- 
ville (the  next  school  in  number  of 
“first  group  men”)  but  6.  The  per 
cent,  of  Perkiomen  men  to  attain 
this  rank  is  28  per  cent.  That  of  the 
nearest  competitor  is  7 per  cent.  Pro- 
fessor George  McLean  Harper  of 
Princeton  said,  that  judging  from  the 
record  of  the  boys  here  Perkiomen 
Seminary  is  the  best  Preparatory 
school  in  the  United  States.”  The  en- 
rollment this  year  at  Perkiomen  is 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution— 235.  A campaign  for  addition- 
al endowment  has  resulted  in  the 
raising  of  almost  $50,000  which  will 
enable  the  Seminary  to  take  advant- 
age of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  offer  of  $20,- 
000  for  a library.  A brief  account  of 
Perkiomen  Seminary  and  its  work 
appeared  in  the  Record  of  Christian 
Work  for  April  1910. 

’90 — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Oberlin  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
P.  G.  Knowlton  was  elected  to  mem- 
bership. 

’91 — Miss  Frances  J.  Hosford  was 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Ober- 
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lin  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

’92 — Miss  Lola  Barnard  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Kinsman  school  in  Cleve- 
land. She  has  charge  of  a special 
room  for  defective  students.  Through 
the  work  of  a physician  with  whom 
she  has  come  in  contact  s'he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  many  of  them  so 
that  they  are  able  to  resume  their 
study  in  the  regular  grades  and  give 
promise  of  becoming  useful  citizens. 

’94  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Charles  K. 
Murphy  has  accepted  the  appointment 
of  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School  and  Publishing  Society  for  the 
district  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

’95.  ’09 — Charles  A.  Brand  and 
James  T.  Brand  have  changed  their 
address  from  Roseburg,  to  Wilbur, 
Oregon. 

’95  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Thomas  Griffiths 
is  preaching  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  at  Edgar,  Nebraska. 

’95— “Speaker  Granville  W.  Moon- 
ey of  the  Ohio  house  of  representa- 
tives prefers  private  life  to  a gov- 
ernment position  in  Porto  Rico,  Ac- 
cordingly he  refuses  President  Taft’s 
offer  of  the  secretaryship  of  the  Is- 
land. Mooney’s  friends  will  believe 
that  he  has  acted  wisely. 

Ohio  needs  men  like  the  defeated 
Republican  candidate  for  secretary  of 
state,  and  will  find  use  for  him  be- 
fore long.  Such  officials  as  he 
proved  himself  to  be  during  the  last 
assembly  session  are  not  long  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  private  life. 
They  are  always  in  demand.” — Plain 
Dealer,  Dec.  29. 

’96 — Frederique  P.  Loomis  has 
changed  his  business  address  in  Oma- 
ha, Nebraska,  to  428  Ramage  Build- 
ing. 


97  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Lee  J.  Travis, 
who  has  been  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  has 
resigned  and  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Hudson. 

’01 — Miss  Jessie  Hyde  is  recuperat- 
ing from  a somewhat  continued  per- 
iod of  ill  health.  She  is  devoting 
her  leisure  time  to  tutoring.  Her  ad- 
dress is,  care  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  Blair, 
Estes  Park,  Colorado 

’01  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Charles  Elliott 
is  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
cliuroh  at  Wynet,  Illinois. 

’03  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Charles  C.  Clar- 
is has  changed  his  pastorate  from  Al- 
ton, Canada,  to  Brooklyn,  Nova  Sco- 
tia. 

’03 — Mr.  Charles  A.  Broaddus  and 
Mrs.  Mabel  Jones  Broaddus  are  now 
residents  of  Deseret,  Utah. 

’04 — Raymond  H.  Leach  and  Miss 
Beatrice  S.  Harbaugh  were  married 
at  Honolulu,  H.  T.  August  31,  1910. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leach  are  now  liv- 
ing at  Alewa  Heights,  Honolulu. 

’04 — S.  C.  Hotchkiss  has  recently 
returned  from  a six  months  cruise 
on  one  of  the  steamers  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  government  in 
Behring  Sea.  The  excursion  went  as 
far  north  as  Point  Barrow,  Alaska. 
He  is  now  on  duty  at  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory  of  the  United  States  pub- 
lic Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice at  Washington.  His  address  is 
1229  Harvard  street. 

’04 — Professor  George  C.  Enders 
is  head  of  the  English  department  at 
Defiance  College,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

A.  LI.  Joy  A.  M.,  ’04,  is  spending 
his  sabbatical  year  at  the  Princeton 
Observatory,  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  ex- 
pects to  return  at  the  end  of  the  year 
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to  his  work  at  the  Protestant  Col- 
lege at  Beirut,  Syria. 

’05 — Miss  Julia  G.  Orvis  is  teach- 
ing at  Granville,  North  Dakota. 

’05 — Miss  Alice  G.  Gotshall  and 
Alva  Dayne  Kenamond  were  married 
August  24,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents  in  Huntington,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenamond  are 
at  home  at  West  Liberty,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

’05— H.  W.  Peck  is  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Colby  College. 
His  address  is  Dutton  House,  Water- 
ville,  Maine. 

’05 — Miss  Helen  Hampson  is  teach- 
ing at  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

’05 — Miss  Inez  Ledyard’s  address 
is  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 

’06  O.  T.  S. — Born  to  Rev.  S.  B. 
Wells  and  Mrs.  Anna  Mathews 
Wells,  Dec.  2,  a son,  Lester  Math- 
ews Wells.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  have 
moved  to  Henry,  S.  D.  where  Mr. 
Wells  is  to  be  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church. 

’06 — Miss  Mary  Uline  is  teaching 
at  Erzroom,  Turkey  in  Asia 

’06 — John  G.  Olmstead  has  re- 
signed as  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  at  Ohio  State  and  has  accepted 
the  appointment  to  become  assistant 
in  the  educational  department  of  the 
West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Olmstead’s  address  is  318 
West  57th  street. 

’06 — Miss  Anna  E Gilbert’s  address 
is  11340  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 

’07 — Miss  Louise  Rodenbaeck  who 
is  spending  the  year  in  Germany  is 
now  in  Berlin.  Her  address  is  Gos- 
sowstr  4. 

’o7-’o8, — Miss  Henrietta  Scott  and 
Charles  S.  Kent  were  married  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents  at  Ham- 
burg, Pa.,  September  6.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Kent  are  now  living  at  Mogadore, 
Ohio. 

’07 — Mrs.  Mildred  Bent  Wheeler, 
and  Mark  H.  Wheeler,  (North  Wes- 
tern ’07)  sailed  on  November  30, 
1910  from  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  for 
Honan,  China,  were  they  will  en- 
gage in  educational  work  under  the 
Canadian  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

’07 — Robert  E.  Ewalt  and  Miss 
Helen  Catherine  Solier,  Art  Depart- 
ment, ’o5-’o6,  were  married  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Bryan,  Ohio, 
September  7.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Rev.  John  A.  Ewalt,  ’74, 
the  groom’s  father.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ewalt  are  living  in  New  Orleans 
where  Mr.  Ewalt  is  manager  of  the 
Southern  Branch  of  the  Lumber  In- 
surers General  Agency.  Their  ad- 
dress is  1306  Constantinople  street. 

’08— “A  quiet  wedding  was  solem- 
ized  Wednesday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 16,  at, the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  R.  Allen  when  their  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Dickey  became  the 
bride  of  Robert  Robson  of  Greens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  A few  friends 
witnessed  the  ceremony  which  was 
performed  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Bay- 
ley.  Both  the  young  people  are  grad- 
uates of  Oberlin  College,  the  class 
of  1908.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robson  left 
on  the  afternoon'  train  for  the  East 
where  they  will  make  their  home.” — 
Denver,  Colorado  Post. 

’08 — Miss  Eva  A.  Boyle  and  Mr. 
F.  E.  Dudley  were  married  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  uncle,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pilkey,  1510  Michigan  street,  Buff- 
alo, N.  Y.,  December  8,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dudley  are  making  their  home 
at  Bath,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  Dudley 
owns  a restaurant. 
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’08 — C W.  Hunt  is  teaching  in  the 
Asheville  school  for  Boys  at  Ashe- 
ville, S.  C. 

’08 — Miss  Erma  Kibler  has 
changed  her  address  from  Girard, 
Pennsylvania,  to  Inkster,  North  Da- 
kota. 

’08  O.  C.  M. — Miss  Jessie  Hofstet- 
ter  is  studying  piano  in  Berlin.  Her 
address  is  21  Neue  Winterfeldtstr. 

’08  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  George  B.  Hat- 
field has  resigned  his  pastorate  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  has  accepted  the 
call  to  Pilgrim  Church,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

’09 — Miss  Ruth  Broughton  is 
teaching  English  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal school  at  Mansfield,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

’09 — W.  M.  Burton  has  been  ap- 
pointed private  secretary  to  Senator 
T.  E.  Burton.  His  address  will  be 
Metropolitan  Club,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  care  of  Hon.  T.  E.  Burton. 

’09 — Miss  Joy  Smith  is  working  in 
the  College  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Syracuse. 

’09 — Herbert  Yocom  and  Paul  A. 
Hilborn  are  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Urbana,  Ohio. 

’09 — Miss  Grace  McConnaugheys 
address  is  Fenchow,  Shansi,  China, 
where  she  is  engaged  in  mission 
work. 

>og_H.  N.  Hart  won  second  prize 
of  $200  in  the  Hart  Shaffer  and  Marx 
essay  contest.  The  subject  of  his 
essay  was,  “How  best  to  raise  the 
wages  of  the  unskilled  laborer.” 

’10— Lester  H.  Bent  was  married  to 
Miss  Mildred  M.  Farrar,  of  Cleve- 
land, on  June  22,  1910.  At  present 


they  are  engaged  in  Home  Mission- 
ary work  in  Froid,  Montana.  Mr. 
Bent  expects  to  enter  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York  City, 
nevt  fall.  ( 

’10  O.  C.  M. — Miss  Alice  M.  Powers 
has  gone  to  fill  a vacancy  in  the  de- 
partment of  Music,  at  Lake  Erie  Col- 
lege Painesville,  Ohio,  where  she 
teaches  piano,  singing  and  Plistory  of 
music  and  has  charge  of  the  choral 
work.  Miss  Powers  has  been  giving 
some  recitals  this  fall,  and  played 
at  Lake  Erie  College  the  latter  part 
of  November.  Her  accompaniments 
to  Mine.  Florence  Mulford,  the 
mezzo-soprano  singer  of  New  York, 
at  the  close  of  the  recent  “Founder's 
Day”  celebration  have  received  very 
high  praise. 


FORMER  STUDENTS 

Miss  Julia  Severance  exhibited 
several  of  her  works  of  sculpture 
at  the  Architects’  Exhibition  held 
in  Cleveland  Ohio,  in  December. 
Miss  Severance  has  been  especially 
successful  in  modeling  children  and 
her  work  is  exceedingly  artistic. 

Miss  Eleanor  H.  Rowland,  associate 
professor  in  philosophy  and  psycho- 
logy at  Mount  Holyoke  College 
spent  six  weeks  during  the  past  sum- 
mer at  the  New  York  State  Reform- 
atory for  Women  at  Bedford.  She 
(carried  out  psychological  tests, 
mainly  upon  backward  girls,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining,  if  possible, 
a method  of  classification  that  may 
be  useful  to  the  administration  in 
placing  these  girls,  when  their  terms 
of  committment  expire. 
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Necrology. 


AMANDA  PEASE  WILLIAMS  ’4 7 

Amanda  Pease  Williams  died  at 
Cumberland,  Wisconsin,  December  5, 
1910. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Pease  Williams  was 
born  at  Brownhelm,  0.,  November  3, 
1822.  Her  father  was  Peter  Pindar 
Pease,  the  first  of  the  Oberlin  Colon- 
ists, and  charter  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Pruden-, 
tial  Committee,  beginning  these  terms 
of  office  in  1834.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Pease 
arrived  in  Oberlin,  April  19,  1833 
and  Mr.  Pease  pitched  his  tent  on 
what  is  now  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  college  campus  and  here  the  first 
log  cabin  was  built.  The  daughter, 
Amanda,  entered  the  Oberlin  Colle- 
giate Institute  in  the  summer  of  1834 
and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1847  from  the  Ladies’  Course.  She 
was  married  August  7,  1857  to  Rev. 
Richard  J.  Williams  and  labored 
with  him  throughout  his  various  min- 
istries. The  following  letter  was 
sent  by  Mrs.  Williams  in  response  to 
and  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Col- 
lege: 

Dear  Friends  and  Oberlin  Students: 

As  I cannot  be  with  you  please  ac- 
cept the  greeting  of  one  who  came 
with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  P. 
Pease,  into  the  dense  forest  seventy- 
five  years  ago.  A log  house  near  the 
“Historic  Elm”  was  our  dwelling 
place.  My  father  with  hired  men  cut- 
ting the  trees,  and  clearing  the  land 
for  the  present  campus,  while  my 
mother  cooked  their  food  over  a fire 
place  in  the  house  and  a small  stove 


out  of  doors.  Six  weeks  afterwards 
other  colonists  came,  faithful  souls, 
who  toiled  in  love  and  faith,  with 
little  money  and  the  hare  necessities  of 
life,  to  build  'this  Oberlin  College, 
where  young  men  and  women 
might  be  educated  for  useful  life. 
The  Oberlin  of  today,  with  its  fine 
buildings,  railroads,  and  modern  im- 
provements, reminds  me  of  President 
Fairchild’s  remark  twenty-five  years 
ago : “They  builded  better  than  they 
knew.” 


ASA  KING  WARREN,  ’53 

Asa  King  Warren  died  at  his  home 
in  Charlotte,  Michigan,  December  10, 
1910. 

Dr.  Asa  King  Warren  was 
born  at  Eden,  New  York,  January  29, 
1830.  He  entered  the  freshman  class 
at  Oberlin  in  April,  1850,  having  pre- 
pared for  College  at  Eden  Academy, 
Eden,  New  York.  He  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1853  and  at  once  be- 
gan to  study  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  receiving  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  in  1856.  Dr.  Warren  began 
practicing  medicine  at  Wales,  New 
York  and  at  Eden  but  in  1859  moved 
to  Olivet,  Michigan.  Here  he  con- 
tinued his  profession  and  at  the  same 
time  devoted  much  thought  and 
strength  to  the  public  good.  He  here 
served  as  Treasurer  of  the  Village 
was  supervisor  of  the  Township  and 
from  1873  to  1877  was  a member  of 
the  Michigan  Legislature.  From  1891 
to  1893  he  filled  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  Eaton  County.  Dr.  Warren  was 
married  April  27,  1862  to  Miss  Louisa 
H.  Orr.  The  funeral  services  of  Dr. 
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Warren  were  held  in  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Charlotte,  Michigan, 
Tuesday,  December  13. 


CORDELIA  ELIZABETH  TIL- 
DEN  CRUM,  ’60 
Cordelia  E.  Tilden  Crum  died  No- 
vember 9,  1910 

Mrs.  Cordelia  E T.  Crum  was 
born  at  Garrettsvidle,  Ohio,  April  15, 
1832.  She  entered  Oberlin  College 
from  Hiram,  Ohio,  in  1859  and  was 
graduated  from  the  literary  course  of 
the  College  in  i860.  She  married 
Rev.  John  H.  Crum,  February  2,  1861 
and  was  a constant  help  in  his  work 
as  pastor  and  preacher. 


RUDOLPH  SUMNER  DUBS,  ’87 
Rudolph  Sumner  Dubs  died  De- 
cember 18,  1910,  of  pneumonia,  at 
his  home,  7318  Ridge  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Dr.  Rudolph  S.  Dubs  was  born  in 
Iowa,  April  12,  1866.  He  entered 
Oberlin  College  in  1883  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  was  graduated  with 


the  class  of  1887.  He  began  study 
abroad  at  Bonn,  Leipzig  and  Berlin, 
and  in  1893  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  from  the  University  at  Ber- 
lin. He  began  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Chicago  in  June  1894  after  his 
return  from  Berlin,  and  here  he  con- 
tinued his  practice.  He  was  mar- 
ried September  26,  1893  to  Miss 
Martha  L.  Hoelz.  Dr.  Dubs  con- 
tributed several  articles  to  the  med- 
ical magazines.  Funeral  services 
were  private  and  were  held  at  his 
late  residence. 


WILLIAM  CUMMINGS  LINDLEY 
’07 

William  C.  Lindley  died  at  his 
home,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  November  is, 
1910. 

William  C.  Lindley  was  born  at 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  March  1,  1885.  He 
entered  Oberlin  College  in  1903  and 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  ’07. 
He  was  never  strong  physically  but 
was  a man  of  wide  influence  for 
good. 


For  an  Oberlin  Graduate 

There  is  nothing  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  Alumni 
Pin  or  a Phi  Pet  a Kappa 
Key. 


W.  P.  CARRUTH  ERS 

COLLEGE  JEWELER 

Ask  us  for  illustrations  and  prices  of  these 
two  articles. 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  PRINCIPAL 

Twelve  instructors.  Seven  practice  kindergartens.  Seventeenth  year. 
Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  graduates  located  in  twenty-two  states  and 
five  foreign  countries.  Superior  literary  and  musical  advantages  owing  to 
its  proximity  to  Oberlin  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music.  For  cata- 
logue and  other  information  apply  to 

Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

Drawer  D,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Railway  Company 
connects  OBERLIN  with 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington,  La  Porte,  Birmingham, 
Henrietta,  Florence,  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinville,  Norwalk,  Berea,  Strongsville,  Bruns- 
wick, Medina,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Creston,  Madisonburg,  Wooster,  Le  Roy,  Lodi, 
West  Salem,  Ashland,  Mansfield,  Crestline,  Galion,  Bucyrus,  Rockport,  South  Dover, 
North  Ridgeville,  Linndale  and  Puritas  Springs. 

Large  comfortable  plush  and  leather  upholstered  three-compartment  cars.  'Frequent 
service  between  all  of  the  above  points.  Limited  Trains  stop  only  at  scheduled 
stations. 

Fast  time.  Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with  regular  baggage  rules  of  the 
Company. 

F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent  General  Office,  615  Garfield  Bldg. 

Oberlin,  Ohio  Cleveland,  Ohio 


G.  L.  Schryver  & Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

A house  to  be  depended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a gooo 
line  of  Staple  Dry  Goods  and  the  season’s  novelties.  Much  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  department  for 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

Millinery  is  another  feature  which  is  much  appreciated  by  city  and 
out  of  town  patrons.  Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets  in  choice 
assortment. 

G.  L.  Schryver  & Co.  Formerly  H.R.  Hatch  & Co. 


The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  & Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Class  Contracts  a Specialty 
Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees 

IUch  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 

l»  writing  adv.r:i»er«,  kindly’meotioa  The'Alurani:M.g«r.tos 


fJTHE  GUARDIAN  WAY  employs 

only  such  methods  in  business  as  make  banking  institutions  of 
positive  value.  The  management  of  The  Guardian  believes 
that  above  everything  else  stability  and  faithfulness  are  de- 
manded on  the  part  of  a well  managed  bank,  and  upon  this 
basis  we  invite  your  patronage. 

<S  Our  deposits  have  increased  $2,666,236.00  in  the  last  1 2 
months,  the  strongest  proof  of  the  confidence  the  people  have 
in  the  strength  and  integrity  of  our  institution. 

We  pay  4 per  cent  interest  compounded  semi-annually. 
Ask  for  booklet  No.  1 2 which  gives  full  information. 

THE  GUARDIAN 

SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Waite 


Fountain  Pe 

‘‘^Standard  of  the^ 
Worl  d^^^ 


The  Perils 
you  will 
eventually 
buy 


